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(‘THis IsN’T FAIR!’ EXCLAIMED YXYYAN, WBATHFULLY, 


A SECRET SIN. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


M\Tuere was no Rappier girl than Pera 
Clifford on the day she started for Warburton 
Hall, fall of the bright hopes of youth untar- 
nished by sad experience. She flitted about 
the old Gatehouse, her eyes sparkling with 
anticipated enjoyment, her light tread going 
tap-tap on the polished oak floor, her laugh | 
echoing joyously through the panelled rooms. 

Sir Roger was to be left alone—that was 
the only cloud on her sunshine—for Bernard 
Vansittart had positively refused to come at 
his cousin’s bidding. As she was going away 
he said that he knew he should not be needed, | 
Sir Roger always preferring his own com 
pany to that of anyone else. 
; Pera was indignant when she read the | 
etter which followed her to the Hall. 

“Just as if she were likely to want him,” 
she said, with a toss of her head. ‘And | 
Just as if papa were a boor ora savage. I'll 





| explode. 
| duncheon, but I think I had better not. 
| had better see you for the first time at the 
' ball, when you shall blaze upon him like a 
| comet in your fall splendour.” 


never ask him again, that I won't, not if he’s 
dying for it!” 

‘*Men don’t die of that sort of thing,” 
said Lady Hargreave, quietly. ‘ They take a 
delizhtin living as long as they can, and always 
turning up when they are not wanted. li 
Bernard shows his long nose here, I know 
somebody who will put it out of joint.’ 

“It would be rather fun,’’ said, Pera, 
meditatively, planning all sorts of mischief 
as her eyes twinkled under their long lashes. 

‘“*My dear, such fun is dangerous. Ber- 
nard always looks like a mine ready to 
I’m wondering if I'll ask Val to 
He 


** Who is Val?” with an amused smile at 


| hearing her small self described as a comet. 


‘*He is a sort of connection of mine, the 
maddest, merriest, most charming fellow you 


' ever knew; you will lose your heart to him 
| a8 a matter of course. All the girls do.” 


‘Indeed I shan’t. I’m not such a little 
fool as to be taken with every good-looking 





face I come across,” her own face flushing 
as she thought of Vyvyan. 

‘*You might fall in love with him, and 
not be a fool after all,’ said Lady Hargreave, 
slowly, as a softer light cume into her eyes, a 
gentler tone into ler voice. 

Married at seventeen to a dry fossil of a 
husbad whom it was impossible to regard 
with anything warmer than respect, was it 
a wonder that her young heart was soon 
filled with another image, and that only the 
marriage vow and her hopes of heaven kept 
her pure and unspotted by Sir Denzil Har- 
greave’s side ? ' 

Sidney Valentine told his love under the 
cedars at Warburton, and in the bright 
summer-time they parted, with white faces, 
and panting breath, and a hand-clasp like a 
grip of iron. 

She had not forgotten it yet, though she 
was a middle-aged widow, and he was dead, 
and Val, the irrepressible lancer, was his son 
by the red-haired girl whom he afterwards 
married. 
seemed every now and then when there was 
a pause in the rush of life! And how mad 





how fresh the old times - 
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the lomgitig to call back youth and time and 
opportunity, and begin again with all the 
chances fresh, and hands unfettered ! 

But sentiment is out of place when the 
wrinkles have come, and Lady Hargreave, 
with a sigh, roused herself from her reverie, 
and said they must go at once and get 
ready for their drive, or else the horses 
would be kept waitiag, and Grove, the coach- 
man, would be cross. Not that she cared 
much if both horses stood on their hind legs 
as if anxious to gnaw the sky, or Grove 
lodked like a suppressed thunderstorm. Her 
time for caring much, or being put out by a 
trifle, was over, and she had been known to 
laugh when a shower of rain wasim the act of 
destroying a best bonnet! 

Pera, accustomed to her father's Jong fits 


of silence, found her aunt a most amusing 


companion, and fancied she was, gathering 
stores of worldly wisdom from her conversa- 
tion, as they drove side by #ide down the 
leafy lanes, with tive pleasant .woodlands 
stretching far into the distance... 

The Hall was five milegon the'further side 
of Warburton from the Gateligase, which 
was searcely sufficient teason for the little 
intercourse between tiem. 

Sir Roger and Lady ve did not 
get on very well together, awd considered 
that they were better apart. 

The Baromet had offentied his sister be- 
yond recall by some slighting femark about 
Captain Valéntite, whom he unjustly acoused 
of always @angling after other people's 
wives; and his sister, who could be hdt- 
tempered at’ times like most of her sex, had 
flown intoa passion and retorted, that if he 
looked after his own wife a little better it 
would be well for his own mame, @s well as 
for the child who woald come after him. 

Sir Roger never forgave that speech; it 
rankled through all the bitter years that 
followed. He felt it acutely, because, perhaps, 
after a time, he recognised the truth of it,’ 
and that made it sting ali the mere. Tiere. | 
fore tivere was a breach between the two 
housés-and Lady Hargreave never came to 
the Gatehouse except at very long intervals, 
and Sa Rogeraiever to the Hall from year’s 
end to year’s 6nd. 

Pera’s letter had touched'a certain spring 
of kindliness in her awit’: heart. She 
remembered her own youth,and determined 
to stretch out her hand to save her niece 
from being buried alive. 

Her own happiness would never have been 
sacrificed if she had had some kind relation 
to think for her, and wern her of the conse- 
quences; 80 she resolved to savo Pera whilst 
there was yet time, whilst her youth was 
still fresh and her young heart untouched, 
and whilst no dry fossil in the shape of an 
elderly eligible had appeared to put in his 
claim, and take in Sir Roger. 

As soon as she returned from her expedi- 
tion to the Gatehouse she set to work to 
make inquiries about Mr. Vyvyan, who seemed 
likely to be rather an Obstacle to her plans. 
She learnt, in the first place, that he was not 
rich, in the second that he was very gene- 
rous, in the third that he was supposed to 
have no expectations, as he never mentioned 
them. He was of good birth, but not heir 
to a coronet like Val, who would one day 
blossom into a viscount if an uncle obligingly 
died without going in for matrimony. 

No pradent relation could call this young 
subaltern anything but ‘“‘ detrimental,’’ so that 
he must be gently induced to stand on one 
side, and let an eligible take his place. The 
thing could be managed, she was sure, and she 
should have the happiness of seeing Pera the 
wife of Sidney Valentine's son, and Val 
would be bound to her by another tie, and 
gladden her old age (when it came) with all 
the affection of a nephew and a dear old 
friend. 

‘*We won’t go into Warburton to-day, as it 
is so hot; but I must show you soon the three 
beautiful churches which are its pride, and a 
bit of tapestry in the old Hall, which is said 


to be mentioned in Markham’s_ history. 
Won’t that give it an attraction in your 
eyes?” with a mischievous smile. 

‘Oh, certainly; i'm longing .to see it. I 
don't think it is so very hot!’’ rejoined her 
niece, insinuatingly, who had reasons of her 
own—not at all connected with a dusty piece 
of tapestry—for wishing to visit Warburton. 

Her aunt saw through her, of course, and 
knew that the cavalry barracks woald be far 
more interesting to her in her present mood 
than the finest church in the world; but after 
calling on one or two friends in large domains 
shut in by park-fencing, she, in the most 
hard-hearted manner, told Grove to .drive 
home, remarking to Pera that she was dying 
for a cup of tea. 

Pera had kept her’ ¢yes wide open all the 
way'on the chance of eatching sight of Bertie 


sound of horses’ hoofs there was nothing but. 
a fresh disappointnient, and she resigned hér- 
self with a sigh to the ides of not seeing hina | 
till the night of the'Ball. v4 

‘* Anyone dalled ?” . 

That was Lady Hargreave's usual queétion’ 
to her butler whetsive came in from a ative, 
and the answer On'this ocoasion was a stting 
of names, and ‘® itiurmur about somebody 
waiting in the iin g- room. 


+ 


Lady Hargteave entered the room with ‘a 
smile upon ‘lips, whilst her eyes went in’ 
search of the @he being she expected to find. 
Pera folloWing quietly behind, her heart 
beating fast as asked hersclf if it were 


possi that" the somebody ” could be Bertie 


Vyyyan, aes. : 

The next mdénmiewt she aught sight of a 
yellow head ‘above one of the large 
armchairs, her @unt exclaimed, in a 
voice where was meant to blend 

“Val, you at follow ! Didn't T tell 


you I was n6t at heme till after the seven- 
teenth? ”” : 

“You did,” as Val raised aad up till he 
geemed abot to fouch the g with his 
head; and taking his old friend’s hand in his, 
@hook it heartily, till every ring she possessed 
Yan into the , “and as the 
Way, I wouldn't chance a sunstroke an | 
longer, but came in here ont of the san.” 

« And you didn’t guess that I was at b me, 
@ud didn’t want you?” looking up iat< his 
good-looking face with a bright smile. 

“No,” very gravely. ‘‘How could I? 
Sucha thing never happened to me before. 
But tern me out; I’m movable!’ 

* Not till you've had a cup of tea, and I’ve: 
introduced you to my niece—Captain Vaben- 


Vyvyan riding by, but évery time there was af 


hhonse wasempty, and I couldn bein anyone's modest, which 


to be looked at. St. Mark'’sisaregular Jumbo 
in its way.” 

“Do you mean there's a craze aboutit,” in. 
quired Lady Hargreave, sipping her tea.- 

‘‘No. It carries such a crowd of people.” 

“¢ Carries such @ crowd! How -you talk! 
I don’t think it’s reverent to liken a church 
to an elephant.” : 

“Phen I'll throw over the elephant, and 
stick to the church. Come and _ see it, Miss 
Clifford; you really ought to,” throwing a 
depth of entreaty into his voice. ‘At least 
start for it, change your mind on the way, and 
come to the barracks for a cup of tea. We 
give five o’clock teas now, I assure you, and 
we play lawn-tennis on a patch of grass the 
size of a pocket-handkerchief, and we give 
prizes to those who talk the most nonsense; 
and we enrage mammas and frighten papas, 
‘and we go head over heels into heart-break- 
fg flirtations; and then, when we've worked 
Fen the feclings of every pretty girl in thc 
: ood, and tad & préserit of every 
heart worth having, the-edlonel behaves like a 
of sense—de ‘we've got our march. 
ee and we ‘tide away gently amongst 
| & ef sobs.” 

he lsof Warburton must bea peculiar 
“race,” @aid Pera, her colour rising like her 


saieiibempin. tieasOugsdn Valentine? 
ay : ation, | alentine,”’ 
Pact, I assure you. me are always ro- 
gréetted more than anyone “ 

wt wish would ‘ride away ’ whilst 
I am here, TYG ‘wave my handkerchief, 
and wish you joy with a shout of laughter.” 

‘* Hystori 


pot coutse,” gravely pulling his 
moustaches...™ I can hope that when you 
know us you'won’t be *o ready to get 
i - i sihltedient break 
At. to my 
like the:rest.”” 
aoatty ight, and lodked straight into 
her , Sager face. 


‘ou’ ve Miteide up your mind to hate us?’ 
us 


“Wot at dl,” bi divinely, ‘‘ only I 
shonid objet tiie elawued amongst the War- 
Dutton victims. 

*Would you lave it all your own way?” 

I cow * she said, with a certain 

ty him much, for al! 

the girls whom he had met lately had double 

, assurance, @hd not one quarter of her 
beauty. 

“You can’t'Mean that. It is only that you 
‘drive so fastin your triumphal car that you 
have no time to count the victims you have 
an over. Now, I'm so cock-a-whoop directly 
A feel sure 6f otte that I’m half beside mysel! 
‘with joy. Lady Hargreave for a long time 
was my only hope. She kept me up, and 
supported my fainting spirits, fed my starving 





tine, Misy Clifford.” 

He bowed very low, then raised his head, | 
and his bold blue eyes at the same time. 

“Miss Clifford,’ he said, in a tone of | 
reproach, ‘‘why have I never met you! 
before?” 

‘For the same reason as you néver saw my 
last new bonnet,”’ interposed Lady. Hargreave, 
‘‘ because they have both been in a bandbox. 
You are too provoking, for I didn't mean you 
to raise the lid just yet.” 

“Life is too short to lose such a golden 
opportunity. Shall T pour out the tea?” 

‘No, sir; my niece wil! do that for us.” 

“Then I will sink into the footman, and | 
hand the cups,” following Pera immediately 
to the tea-table. 





CHAPTER VIIt. 


Trmprry was certainly not Captain Valen- 
tine’s prevailing weakness, as Pera soon found 
out ; and if golden opportunities often came in 
his way he was not likely to lose them from 
wantof pluck. He satin a low chair, between 
the pretty little tea-table and Lady Hargreave’s 
arm-chair, dividing his attentions between the 
lovely niece and the still attractive aunt in a 
way that amused them both. 

“I wish you would bring Miss Clifford into 
Warburton to-morrow! ‘The churches ought |! 








vanity, and prevented me from collapsing 
through timidity. Won't you be kind enough 
to give her a helping hand?” letting his eyes 
dwell in an embarrassing manner on the face 
he admired so much. 

“TI don’t think it will be needed,’ with a 
smile. “I had better reserve myself for 
some one who has no Lady Hargreave.” 

**As I have the honour to be your first 
friend in the regiment,” drawing himself up 
rather stiffly, ‘‘ I thoughi I had a right.” 

“Don’t you be too sute,” broke in Lady 
Hargreave, mischievously. ‘ You are not by 
any means Pera’s first friend, Someone else 
has had the start of you.” 

“The scoundrel’s name?’ in pretended 
wrath. 

“Shall we tell him, Pera?” looking round 
at her niéée, who was bending very low over 
the tea-pot, as if she wanted to see her own 
reflection in the silver lid. 

Fearing lest Captain Valentine might find 
out for himself that Vyvyan was the one, and 
imagine all sorts of things about him, she 
raised her head boldly, and said clearly and 
distinctly, with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence,— 

“Mr, Vyvyan happens to be an old friend, 
that is all,” 

“And isn’t that quite enough? Did he 
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know you in your cradle? Did you make 
daisy-chains together? Did he play round 
the mulberry bush with you?” very eagerly. 

“No, no!” laughing. ‘I met him last 
year.” 

“s Last year? Is that all?” with a huge 
sigh of relief, ‘‘Then I'll distance him yet. 
Miss Clifford, have you promised him the 
first dance for the. seventeenth ?”’ 

“No,” feeling vexed at having to confess it. 
“It would have been absurd to talk about it 
when I saw him last.” 

“Then you haven’t seen Lim since you've 
been at the Hall?” 

‘No. He doesn’t know my aunt.” 

“And you conuldn’t get over her to ask 
him?” 

“T didn’t try,” loftily. 

“Of course not; but he might. I should 
have managed it somehow. I should have 
bought a locket,.and pretended I had picked 
it up just outside the gate. That would have 
given me an exeuse for coming in; and once 
in, I would have defied anyone to turn me 
out without giving me ar invitation to come 
back.” 

‘* You have always had great faith in your 
own attractions,” said Lady Hargreave, with 
an indalgent smile, much as she might have 
given to a spoilt child. 

“ Faith in my. friends,’ with a bow, which 
seemed to imply how much he owed to this 
psriicular one. ‘* Do you know, Miss Clifford, 
ifI am spoilt, Lady Hargreave has it all to 
answer for, She never settled at the Hall 
till she heard that my regiment had come to 
Warburton, and she never means to leave it 
till we get our route.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps the first was a coincidence and 
the second is only an hypothesis,’’ said Pera, 
gravely, with a smile about the corners of her 
mouth. 

Captain Valentine raised his hands ia horror. 
“You crush me with your long words, and I 
haven't a dictionary handy. 1t seems to me 
that, as regards Vyvyan, lam master of the 
situation. Iam here, and he isn’t.” 

“ How could he be?’’ said Pera, her cheeks 
flushing with vexation; ‘‘ when I tell you 
that he doesn’t.know my aunt, and he hasn’t 
an idea that I am here.’’ 

‘*Whew! I think I should have found it 
out myself, bat. I'll be the last to grumble at 
him. Perhaps under these circumstances you 
would honour me by giving me that first dance 
I talked of ?”’ 

Pera hesitated, whilst her aunt watched her 
with some amusement, thinking to herself,— 

‘* Who could resist Val?” 

The ‘poor girl was in a difficulty ; for how 
sould she reserve a. dance for a man who had 
not asked for it? Would it not be as bad as 
owning that.she counted him.as a lover, and 
was ready to acknowledge him as such before 
he had spoken the decisive words, 

‘“‘ Have I been too bold ?” asked Valentine, 
softly. ‘If Vyvyan has a better right 4 
é No, no!” hurriedly, ‘‘ he has no right at 
all.” 

‘Then the dance may be mine ?” 

“With pleasure;” bowing slightly, and 
with an absence of all pleasure from her 
voice, 

A gleam of triumph shot from Captain 
Valentiae’s. blue eyes. . He was conscious that 
he had already made along step on the road 
to victory, and he was begianing to think that 
nothing could be so interesting as to make 
this little girl—with a fine contempt for him 
and his brother-officers—lose her heart to 
one of them, and lower her colours ia all 
submission. 

As if to play into his hands, Lady Hargreave 
looked up presently and remarked,— 

“[ want some roses for that china-bowl, 
and [ don’t know how to get them. [ am too 
tired myself,” 

“Let me go, auntie?” and Pera got up 
eagerly, feeling as if she would be glad to 
escapes from Captain Valentine's saucy eyes 
for a few minutes. —- é 

“There's a dear girl!” exclaimed her 





Val knows where to find the basket and the 
scissors,”’ 

Captain Valentine had already found them, 
aud to Pera’s dismay insisted upon using 
them. By her manceuvre, she had, instead of 
effecting an escape, secured a téte-d-téte, the 
very last thing she desired. 

She wandered about the garden with the 
fascinating lancer close at her heels, feeling 
all the while as if she were guilty of treachery 
towards Bertie Vyvyan, because he wouldn't 
take a snubbing, and she could not help being 
amused at his conversation. 

She was not a foolish girl, ready to imagine 
® man in love with her because his eyes 
spoke such evident admiration, and his words 
conveyed half-hidden flattery. 

Acquaintance, however, ripened readily 
amongst the roses, and when at last the 
basket was filled, and Pera turned her steps 
towards the drawing-room, she felt as if she 
had known Captain Valentine all her life. 

He went to the window, looked in, and he'd 
his finger to his lips, his eyes twinkling with 
mischief. 

‘* See me win a pair of gloves,” he said in a 
whisper. 

‘No, she wouldn’t like it,’’ blushing as 
proxy for her aunt. 

“Not like it?” his face growing serious. 
* You don’t understand what we are to each 
other, She has been like a mother to me.” 
He stepped softly to the arm-chair where 
Lady Hargreave was sleeping as peacefully as 
a child, and bent his yellow head—his face 
softening wondrously the while—till his mou- 
staches touched the cheek which still wore 
the bloom of'a youth that had long passed 
away. 

With a start she woke, flushing in spite of 
age to her temples, and, looking, saw the 
culprit standing with his finger in his mouth. 

‘* You impudent, shameless creature!” 

‘* Seven and a-half, please remember.” 

“Tf you think I'm going to give you a 
pair of gloves you are greatly mistaken.” 

“You will write by this evening’s post to 
that shop in Regent-street,” he said, cona- 
posedly. ‘*And nowTI regret to say I must 
slope. Might I ring the bell and order my 
horse?” 

‘You may do anything that will expedite 
your departure. I don’t know what my 
niece will think of you. She will probably 
tell Sir Roger that your manners are very 
loose.” 

‘** Miss Clifford herself will reform them,” 

‘*7T’m not equal to such a task,” 

‘* You are far above it; but you must stoop 
if you mean to conquer.” 

‘‘Nothing is farther from my thoughts,” 
with a lofty smile. 

‘* Then prepare to be [conquered ’—a retort 
that left her breathless. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tue day of the ball! The long-expected 
seventeenth has at last arrived, and Pera’'s 
heart has ceased to beat with the regularity 
of # well-constructed clock. 

Her dress, the subject of much thought be- 
tween a fashionable dressmaker and Lady 
Hargreave, is pronounced to be a triumph of 
good taste, 

According to the latter, a girl who is ‘‘ com- 
ing out’ has two difficulties to steer clear of. 
She must try not to be so simple that she will 
be mistaken for a candidate for confirmation, 
and she must run no chance of being so over- 
dressed as to be taken for a Mrs, instead of a 
Miss. 

The dress was supposed to be an exact 
medium between the two—white satin foulard 
trimmed with white lace, and white roses 
nestling here and there amongst the graceful 
folds. 

The bodice fitted the round, supple waist 
to perfection, and left both dazzling neck and 
arms exposed to view in all their youthful 
beauty. 4 


aunt, ‘‘ I wouldn’t ask you if I weren’t so tired. 
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Her hair was dressed in soft curls over the 
top of her small head, and her aunt insisted 
upon lending her a string of fubulous pearls 
to show off the whiteness of her well-shaped 
throat. 

“ Child, you look as nice as can be!” said 
Lady Hargreave, warmly, as she only re- 
frained from kissing her niece because she was 
afraid of upsetting her complexion. “I wish 
—I wish your poor dear mother could see you 
now!” 

The tears darted into Pera’s eyes at the 
allusion to Lady Clifford, who was but a 
shadowy image to her mind. 

There was always a void in her life, which 
no amount of lovers could fill, and she felt it 
much this night, a3 she stood, with uncertain 
feet, on the threshold of the new life awaitiug 
her, before the next day dawned. 

The maids put a light fiuffy cloak over her 
bare shoulders, and she followed her aunt 
into the carriage as if she were walking in a 
dream. 

All the servants were gathered in the hall, 
and a buzz of admiring exclamations pursued 
the two ladies as they drove off. 

Lady Hargreave was looking her best in 
dove-coloured satin and jet, and her kind heart 
was already in almost as greata fluster as that 
of the girl beside her, as she wondered how 
her brother's child would be received by 
society, or, at least, that part of society whieh 
would be represented at the ball of the —th 
Lancers. 

The town-hall was illuminated with a flam- 
ing design in gas, flanked by flags of many 
colours; and Pera, as she cameafter her aunt 
through files of gorgeous lancers, had her eye‘ 
dazzled by swords arranged in stars on the 
walls, whilst she passed through what seemed 
an avenue of streamers, 

The band had already struck up a favourite 
waltzas they mounted the staircase, the girl’s 
young blood bounding with excitement, and 
her dark eyes shining like two stars. 

She did not ask herself if Bertie Vyvyan 
would be there, because she knew he would; 
but she did wonder if he had forgotten, or 
whether he would meet her with the same 
smile as when they parted. 

He was amongst the first who caught sight 
of her as she was being presented to the 
colonel, a fine, soldierly man, with iron-grey 
hair and a hook nose. 

As their eyes met an electric thrill seemed 
to pass from one to the other, but the next 
moment Vyvyan's face clouded as it with a 
sudden remembrance, and, though he came 
forward without loss of time, a frost had come 
over his manner, and he said,— 

‘‘ How d’ye do?” gravely, as if he were 
speaking to a spinster of sixty. 

Stung to the quick, and chilled and mortified, 
Pera answered with equal coolness, and was 
thankful when she saw Captain Vulentine 
advancing towards them through the crowd 
of uniforms. 

‘Sir Roger is well, I hope?” said Vyvyan, 
just like an ordinary acquaintance. *'[ was 
afraid that at the last your cousin would put 
a spoke in the way of your coming to-night.” 

* Bernard has no power over mo,’’ drawing 
herself up in her trouble and indignation 

She saw his eyes open with a look of 
surprise, and then Valentine's voice said clore 
at her elbow,— 

‘Our dance, Miss Clifford. Half has gone, 
don't let me be robbed of the other,’’ and she 
went off willingly with the comparative 
stranger from under her whilom lover’s nose! 
Bertie looked after them with a sigh, then 
shrugged his shoulders, and turued away, 
saying to himself,— 

‘‘ Why should I object? I’m bouud to steer 
clear of her, and if Val gets into # scrape it 
isn’t my business. I suppose he can tamble 
out of love as well as in.” 

The next minute he had placed himeelf at 
the disposal of Ida Haughton, and Pera 
watching them presently whirl round the 
room together, looking perfectly contented, 
wondered if she had been a fool—an utter 
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empty-headed fool—to imagine that Vyvyan 
meant anything serious by his soft looks and 
lowered tones. Thank Heaven, he didn’t 
know that she had been taken in; thank 
Heaven, atleast, that her pride was saved from 
humiliation. And all the while, one of the 
most fascinating men in the Lancers was by 
her side, showing in every glance how much 
he appreciated what the other simply didn’t 
eare to win; and how proud he was to have 
her for a partner, when Vyvyan hadn't even 
gone so far as to put in a claim. 

Ht was a dangerous position, principally 
Because she was young, and inexperienced, 
arf did not knowthe danger. Other partners 
game round her in crowds; but Vyvyan, her 
friend and lover, kept aloof, and Valentine 
seemed more a friend than he, so that she let 
him usurp his privileges, and danced with 
him so often that even Aunt Barbara began 
to'b2 uneasy. She did not wish her niece to 
beo-dubbed a flirt on this her first appearance 
m society, even though the man she flirted 
with was her special favourite. When Pera 
wes left with her for a brief space, she 
ventured to whisper a word of caution in her 
ear. : 

“You've danced with him quite enough, 
my dear! Even Val might be spoilt.” 

“But I'm engaged to him for the next! ” 
her pretty face flushed and troubled. 

“Give it to your old friend, who looks as 
disconsolate as a disinherited son.”’ 

a He hasn't even asked me,” with a tremble 
im‘ her voice, ‘‘and he has danced half the 
night with Ida Haughton.” 

dust as if Vyvyan had overheard Lady 
Hargreave’s remark he came across the room, 
and bowing low like a stranger, said 
humbly,— 

“ Mayn't I have one?” 

“ You haven't asked for it,” looking like a 
swan with ruffled feathers. 

“How corld I when you were so much en- 
gaged? MayIhaveone? Itisanextra,” he 
added, hastily, as he saw she was about to 
frame an excuse. 

She bent her head in assent, and was 
thankful to think he did not know how madly 
fast her heart was beating, as his arm found 
its way round her waist. 

Her head was in a whirl and her breath 
sanre short after they had taken a few turns. 

** Are you tired?” he asked, in surprise, as 
alro faltered out a wish to stop. 

‘*Yes, rather. I suppose I have danced too 
much.” 

“With Valentine?” a bitter smile on his 
lips. 

‘‘ With all the world,” tossing her head. 

“Not with me; pray tell your cousin that. 
How is it that he isn’t here? You must miss 
him very much.” 

“Dreadfally; one always misses a wet 
dianket.”’ 

He turned and looked her full in the face, 
with a bewildered expression on his own. 

“Is that how you speak of him?” 

“TY always say what I mean.” 

“Do you say it to his face?” 

“Certainly. I don’t stand on ceremony 
with a cousin!” 

‘But, good heavens! 
won't do for the future!” 

“Why not? It has always answered to 
perfection ; and, besides, I owe him a grudge. 
He tried to prevent my coming to this ball.”’ 

“Jove! he tries to clip your wings too soon. 
But why did he object?” 

‘* Because—because,” growing confused, and 
easting down her eyes. 

“Was he jealous?” with a short laugh. 
“Tell him he has nothing to fear. I never 
poach on other people’s preserves,” with a 
thrill in his voice, as his eyes rested almost 
fiercely on her bewildered face. 

‘‘What do you mean?” she stammered, 
with a half suspicion of some hidden treachery. 

But before any explanation could be given, 
Vul, the irrepressible, sauntered up, with a 
smile larking under the tips of his moustaches. 

“May I remind you of your promise? 


that sort of thing 





Supper—not a waltz,’ as she gave a puzzled 
look at her card. 

“This isn't fair!’’ exclaimed Vyvyan, 
wrathfally. 

‘You should have looked a little sharper 
after your chances ;’”’ and he bore off his prize 
in triumph, unconscious of the chasm he was 
making in two lives, and only cognisant of 
the pleasure he felt in having that small hand 
resting once more upon his arm. 

Sv0n, too soon, the ball was over. Valen- 
tine, not Vyvyan, put Pera into the carriage, 
and whispered soft-nothings at the window. 
It was he, and not the other, who asked if he 
might come on the morrow ; it was his name 
and not Vyvyan's which figured so compro- 
misingly often on the tattered little card she 
held in her hand. 

‘‘My dear,” said Lady Hargreave, with a 
smile and a yawn, “ your pace was a little fast 
to-night. I wonder if you know where it was 
taking you?”’ 

“IT shall soon be at the Gatehouse, and 
then it will all be over,” with a sigh. 

“Over? Child, it has just begun, and the 
end I can guess at!” 

And Aunt Barbara went to bed feeling sure 
that Val would be her nephew. 

(To be continued.) 








Sxutt Cars or Tunis.—A curious manu- 
facture is that of skull caps, noted, too, for 
their brilliancy of colour, their fineness and 
durability, as compared with those made in 
France and Italy. The wool, a mixture of 
native Tanisian and Spanish, the proportion 
of each varying according to the intended fine- 
ness and price of the article, is combed and 
spun into a fine soft thread, and woven, or 
oftener knit, into the conical caps. These are 
soaked in oil, and then a kind of form being 
placed on the knee of the workman, they are 
milled by rubbing the sides together, frequently 
turning the caps; by this process they are 
reduced to one-half their first size. When the 
cap is sufficiently thickened it is brushed with 
a burr from a kind of thistle, in order to bring 
out the nap, the fibres which project too far 
being cut off with shears. The caps thus re- 
duced, napped and clipped, are in the form of 
a demi-globe, and are then sent to Tarvan, to 
be dyed a deep crimson, the water at this 
place being peculiarly adapted for the dyeing. 

Menta GrowrH or CHrnpReN.—Very often 
we read of cases where parents are deceived 
in the character of their children. The truth 
is, they grow up much faster than parents are 
aware. While a mother innocently believes 
her little girl's mind is entirely occupied with 
her dolls and pets, in reality the child is 
weaving romances in which some callow 
youth is the central figure, and herself the 
heroine. She may fancy her boy is entirely 
engrossed with his mirbles and his balls, but 
the lad himself has already determined his 
future career of renown in the pirate'’s or 
highwayman’s fascinating profession. It isa 
terrible revelation when a surreptitious flirta- 
tion with the telegraph messenger, or a mid- 
night escapade, shows too plainly where the 
heart of the child is placed. We know a case 
in which a boy of fifteen was charged with a 
crime, and finally confessed himself guilty. 
The surprise and agony of his mother were 
heartrending. ‘It cannot be,” was her cry, 
‘‘he is a little boy. Why, he is my baby. 
Every night he puts his arms around my neck 
and kisses me. It is not possible.” Had the 
boy actually been a babe in the cradle the 
mother would have been no more astonished. 
It is a fiction pleasing to the parents’ hearts 
that their children are but children, too young 
to know or dream of any evil more heinous 
than childish peccadilloes. But it is a fiction 
fraught with grave perils. Every mother 
ought to know if her boy smokes. Yet we 
can point to a half-dozen boys who puff along 
the streets, whose mothers firmly believe them 
to be angels of light, and would be indignantly 
incredulous if told the facts. 





BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 
CHAPTER 1. 


Ir is an evening in August, and two young 
men are standing on Harwich pier, watching 
such a sunset, as Turner or Constable might 
have delighted to paint. 

They are artists. That you see at once by 
the loose manner in which their clothes han 
upon them, by their wide-brimmed, slouch 
hats, their long hair, and likewise by their 
hands, which have a certain flexibility about 
them, such as only careful and intelligent 
work can give. 

As the sunlight dies away, and the brilliant 
colours fade on sea and sky, and melt into the 
dim, dusky shades of evening, the two men 
become conscious of a chilliness in the air, 
and likewise of a certain sensation of hunger, 
which warns them that they have not yet 
dined, and it is time for them to do so. 

“Come, let us go to the hotel before the 
people get in from the Rotterdam boat,’’ says 
Charlie Rowe to his companion. ‘I’m afraid 
we are too late for dinner, but they’ll give us 
something to eat. By Jove, what a face!”’ 

This last exclamation is caused by the 
appearance of one of two ladies who are 
seated in a carriage, which draws up at the 
entrance of the principal hotel opposite the 

1er. 

“Where?” asks his companion, but he 
needs no answer, for the girl’s face is turned 
towards them, and he, too, is struck by its 
beauty. “I wonder who she is?" he remarks, 
carelessly. ‘‘ The lady with her can’t be her 
mother, and they are going to stay at the 
hotel; you can see that by their luggage. 
Come along, we may get to know them; ”’ so 
saying he leads the way, Charlie Rowe 
following him. 

The two ladies are in the hall talking to the 
manager, and the younger one, who cares less 
than her companion what accommodation 
they have, looks about her indifferently. 

Suddenly she meets the admiring gaze of 
the two artists, and she turns her head 
quickly. 

She had observed them in the street a few 
seconds ago, and the manner in which their 
eyes follow her seems to excite her anger, for 
she says, in a clear, silvery, and slightly im- 
perious voice,— 

‘Thank you, any rooms will do. 
the best you have vacant.” 

Then she makes a signal to her maid, 
whom the young men had not before observed, 
and she goes up the wide staircase, her ser- 
vant and the other lady following her. 

As soon as the object of their admiration is 
out of sight, the young men bethink them of 
their dinner. 

They have been staying at the hotel for a 
couple of days; one of the waiters has taken 
them under his protection, and he now looks 
after their creature comforts in a manner 
that would be almost touching if it were not 
interested. 

When they have finished eating, and are 
sitting over their cigars and wine, Charlie 
Rowe says something to the waiter about the 
young lady they had seen in the hall, and the 
man goes off to make inquiries. 

There is no difficulty in learning all he 
wishes to know, for the young lady’s maid has 
a ee habit of liking to hear herself 
talk. 

“She is Miss Rosevear of Darrel Court,” 
begins the man, but before he gets any 
further, Jack Hughes utters an exclamation, 
which makes his friend turn to him with the 
assertion,— é 

* You know something about her? ”’ 

‘IT never saw her before this evening,” is 
the ready answer. 

Then, turning to the waiter, he asks,— 

‘* Who is with her?” 

‘A Mrs. Pritchard,” is the reply. ‘‘ She is 
a paid companion, and the matid don't think 
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much of her. She don’t think much of her 
place at all by her own account, for she says 
her young lady doesn’t allow any gentlemen 
to enter her doors.” 

“That doesn’t seem very probable,’”’ says 
Hughes, carelessly. ‘‘I suppose the truth is 
the woman isn’t allowed to have any 
followers.” 

*« They'll have something to do to keep that 
young woman without followers,” returns the 
waiter, grimly. ‘She says her young lady is 
going to take a house for a month at Dover- 
court, and she is inviting everybody who 
speaks to her to come and see her there.” 

“A nice servant for a lady to have,” laughs 
Rowe. 

But Hughes makes no remark, though he 
rises, walks to a window that overlooks the 
harbour. Then absently lighting a cigar he 
strolis out of the hotel and into the street 
without inviting his friend to accompany 
bim. 

A turn to the right, another to the left, and 
he comes out by the lighthouse, and on to the 
long esplanade, which terminates only at the 
breakwater. 

The sea is calm, the moon is rising, and 
the light which each boat and vessel must 
earry makes the wide stretch of water look as 
though a special illumination '‘1ad been got up 
for the occasion. 

Across the estuary, half a mile distant, 
gleam the lamps of the landing stage and rail- 
way-station of Felixstowe, and the young 
artist, as he walks slowly along by the water’s 
sile, cannot help thinking it a singular 
coincidence that he should have lost the boat 
to Felixstowe a couple of days previously, and 
being obliged to stay at Harwich one night, 
had, with his usual indolence, stayed on, and 
thus come face to face with thé woman whom 
he had hitherto refused to meet. 

‘*She doesn’t look like a scheming adven- 
turess,”” he muses, between the puffs of his 
cigar, “and she is altogether unlike the 


creature I supposed her to be. mages she 


cannot recognise me, so I shall feel safe to 
make her acquaintance and find out what she 
is like.” 

He comes to this conclusion slowly, and not 
without an effort. His prejudice against the 
girl with the lovely face is evidently very 
strong, so strong that even her beauty is 
scarcely powerful enough to overcome it. 

By this time he has reached the breakwater, 
and he sits down and listens to the lapping of 
the water, and to the monotonous boom of the 
big bell that incessantly warns all boats and 
ships away from the vicinity of the buoy to 
which it is itself bound. 

The calmness of the scene soothes him, and 
allays the feeling of reckless discontent that 
fickle fortune has made habitual to him, and 
when he rises from the seat and retraces his 
footsteps, a more cheerful expression than 
usual, comes over his handsome face, and he 
feels almost lighthearted. 

Yes, he is handsome, with long black eye- 
lashes, the under lashes so long that only 
looking into the eyes will convince you that 
they are not black. 

A dark silky moustache shades his upper lip, 
but his square chin is cleanly shaven, the deep 
cleft in it giving an expression of sternness, 
which but ill accords with the rest of his 
appearance. 

His hair, which is hidden now by his 
slouching hat, is dark brown, and falls into 
natural waves and curls, and he is tall, well- 
built, and broad-shouldered, though his ill- 
fitting clothes hide this as much as possible. 

But he is not a very young man, he must be 
eight-and-twenty at the very least ; and though 
he cannot be poor, or he would not be staying 
at the best hotel in the place, he certainly 
does not look like one who in the game of 
strife has scored success. 

He is a landscape painter now, whatever he 
may have been in the past, and he has been 
moderately successful with his brush. For- 
tunately he has something beyond the pro- 
seeds of his work to depend upon, though but 





for a wretched combination of circumstances 
he has talent enough and energy enough to 
enable him to make his mark in the world. 

At eight-and-twenty, however, he has lost 
hope. There is nothing more for which he 
cares to struggle. In due time—if he lives 
long enough—the fortune that should now be 
his, will come to him, and until then he has 
only to pass his time as pleasantly and barm- 
lessly as he can. 

This is the reason why he has become a 
landscape painter. His love of nature is 
great, and to spend the greater part of his 
time in the open air, wandering from one 
lovely spot to another, is the nearest approach 
to his idea of perfect enjoyment. 

It is late in the evening by the time he 
reaches the hotel, and he finds his friend out- 
side the building, smoking and talking to some 
of the men who always seem to be hanging 
about the quay. 

‘Ah! you have come at last,” says Rowe, 
in a tone of relief. ‘‘I was wondering what 
had become of you! I have just heard of a 
little cottage at Dovercourt that would just do 
for you and me for a few weeks. It belongs 
to the sister of one of these men. She lives 
next door, and would come in and cook for us. 
What do you think of the plan?” 

“Excellent, I should say. We can hire a 
piano, I suppose, and we could dine at the 
hotel. Yes, that would suit me admirably! ” 

“Then we will go over and see it in the 
morning,” says Rowe, in a satisfied tone; 
“this hotel is ruinously expensive.”’ 

The next morning the two artists are down 
early, and stroll out on the pier before break- 
fast. Perhaps they had seen from their 
window that Miss Rosevear and her com- 
panion had preceded them, and were taking 
great interest in the particular features of the 
scene. 

There was a steam-boat getting ready to 
start for London with passengers, and the 
young lady seemed very much interested in 
the people who weré going in it. 

When the young artists drew near she saw 
them and turned away, and soon afterwards 
she and her companion went back to the hotel, 
from whence they did not emerge until with 
their servant and luggage they went away 
altogether. 

‘Are you quite sure they have gone to 
Dovercourt?’ asks Charlie Rowe of the 
waiter who lcoked after him and his friend. 

“Yes, quite sure, sir. They’ve taken a 
big white house at the back of Orwell-terrace ; 
it isn’t a mile from here. The young lady is 
rolling in money, according to her maid, and 
wanted the best house she could get.”’ 

The young men soon after this strolled over 
to Dovercourt to inspect the cottage uvout 
which Rowe had heard, and, thinking it would 
be more pleasant than lodgings, they decided 
to take it at once. Then Jack Hughes went 
to hire a piano, while Rowe returned to the 
hotel, paid the bill, and ordered the luggage to 
be taken to their new quarters. 

‘‘This is what I call regularly laying siege 
to a girl,’ remarks Charlie Rowe the follow- 
ing morning, when they have settled them- 
selves in their cottage. ‘I certainly should 
not have been here if I had not seen her face 
the other night.” 

“Then it is a great pity that you came,” 
observes his friend, gravely; ‘‘ for nothing 
but pain can come to you, even if the lady 
proves to be more sociable than she appears.” 

‘‘T suppose I stand as good a chance as you 
do!” retorts Rowe, who is good-looking, 
thinks himself handsome, and is nettled at 
the tone which his friend has just used. 

‘* Very probably a much better one,” is the 
cynical reply, ‘‘ but that won’t make any dif- 
ference to you, at least.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asks Charlie Rowe, 
with mingled perplexity and anger. ‘ You 
know something about this girl, and you don’t 
tell me. Is there anything against her ?”’ 

‘*No, nothing that I know of,” is the 
answer. 


Then he pauses, and a few minutes elapse 





before he says, slowly, and with so much 
deliberation that he seems to be weighing 
every word he utters;— 

“As I told you, I never saw her before last 
night, but if she is the person I suppose her 
to be, she was adopted by a rich, eccentric old 
lady who left her a large fortune on condition 
that she does not marry.” 

‘‘ Monstrous!” exclaims Charlie Rowe, in- 
dignantly. ‘I don’t believe such a will can 
stund. It could be upset, J am sure; it’s im- 
moral, it’s illegal, it's——’”’ 

‘Stop, my good fellow; it was a wicked 
old woman’s caprice, nothing less,’”’ says Jack 
Hughes, gravely. ‘‘The oid lady had no 
moral right to leave her property out of her 
family ; that she knew quite well, and she did 
not exactly so leave it ; for when this girl mar- 
ries or dies the whole of Miss Darrel’s 
wealth goes to her nephew, the heir-at-law. 
Now you understand what I mean when I say 
that success will only cause you pain, for she 
would become a begyar if she were to marry 
you.” 

‘‘Thank you; I’m not a beggar myself!” 
retorts Rowe, angrily. 

‘‘Beggary is comparative; of course,” re- 
plies Hughes, thoughtfully. ‘* Now she has 
twenty thousand a-year, und she would lose 
that at once.”’ 

‘‘ Twenty thousand a year. She must save 
something out of that,’’ muses Rowe; ‘“ and 
the very fact that she is not to marry, of 
course will make her want to do so. Besides, 
my dear fellow, think of the honour and glory 
of winning a woman who gives up a fortune 
for your sake! By Jove! I think I’d rather 
have that sweet consciousness than have the 
money with her.” 

“Would you?—there’s no accounting for 
taste,” responds Hughes, with a faint sneer ; 
‘‘but now you know the true state of affairs 
go in and win, by all means, if you can.” 

‘* And you?” asks Rowe, suspiciously. 

‘‘Oh, never mind me, I pledge myself to 
nothing,” is the evasive answer. ‘I don’t 
start as a suitor for the lady’s favour; what I 
may drift into it is impossible to say. She’s 
beautiful enough to make an anchorite forget 
his vows and peril his hopes of Heaven; but 
I am not susceptible in that way. She will 
want more than a pretty face to make me ask 
her to pay twenty thousand a-year for my 
dlevotion. It’s a high price when you come to 
think of it.” 

“ Yes, it is,” assents Rowe, absently—he is 
thinking of his friend, not of the money ; then 
he asks, suddenly, ‘Is there no way out of it ? 
Can’t she marry, and keep what she has? 
There must be a loophole somewhere, surely ?”’ 

‘‘ It has not yet been discovered if there is,” 
replies Hughes ; ‘‘and I must ask you not to 
invest me with a fictitious interest in her eyes 
by repeating anything I have told you. [ 
heard the details I have given you from a 
friend of the Darrels, whose property she 
enjoys.”’ 

“Oh, no; I shan’t say a word about it. 
I've got to make her acquaintance before I 
can talk about anything.” 

‘“‘And that seems as though it will be a 
difficult matter,” remarks Hughes. ‘As for 
myself, I shall begin earnest work to-1.10rrow. 
I am going out now to make a sketch.” 

So he strolls off, leaving Rowe at the piano 
playing some fantastic air, which seems to re- 
lieve Lis troubled feelings. 3 

Naturally he makes his way to the sea, 
which cannot be seen from their cottage, and 
he descends the sloping, terraced walks that 
lead to the shore. 

Half-way down he throws himself on one of 
the garden-seats so plentifully provided for 
the accommodation of visitors, and taking out 
his paint box begins to paint. 

He has not been seated here long before a 
lady comes and sits on the same seat with 

m. 

At first she is silent; and he, slightly 
annoyed at her proximity, does not even look 
at her until she asks,— 

‘: Is the bathing safe here, do you know?”’ 
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“It is supposed to be so,” he answers, | 
without turning his head, ‘“‘but I have not, 
yet tried it.” 

‘We came here on purpose forthe bathing,”’ 
continues the lady, spreading out her dress, 
and arranging the lace on it complacently ; 
‘‘my young friend with whom I am travelling 
is fond of swimming, and we were told that 
this bay is particularly safe.” 

He looks up now; it would be rude not todo | 
so, and he recognises Mrs. Pritchard, the lady 
travelling with Miss Resevear. 

That he is surprised at her thus addressing 
him there can be no doubt, but he gives no | 
sign of having seen her before, and answers, 
quietly,— 

‘“‘T should think it is never safe for ladies | 
to swim in the sea unless there is a boat out- 
side to come to their resoue. I would never | 
allow one belonging to me to do'so.” 

“Ah! that is what I have often said, but 
though my young friend is very sweet she will 
have her own way, wnd refuses to let me sit in | 
2 boat and wait for her. Happily, I don't 
swim myself, but she is so reckless, if makes | 
me quite miserable.” 

‘* You can hire a boatman to paddle abont 
the bay, and your friend need know nothing.' 
about it,” remarks Hughes, with a smile 
which Mrs. Pritchard cannot help thinking is 
peculiar. 

** Yes, so I can; thank you for the sugges- 
tion. Here she comes; good morning! ”’ 

She rises, bows graciously, and goes to meet 
a girl who has just appeared in the distance, 
while the artist, having returned her galuta- | 
tion, turns again to his painting. 

Fie does not seem to notice the couple as 
they pass by him, nor to hear the clear, ringing 
voice of the girl say,— 

‘I came here on purpose to swim, and I | 
mean to do so.” 


‘But, nry dear, you will be drowned, you 
certainly will,” expostulates her companion, 
almost tearfully. 

‘“‘ Well, and suppose I am drowned, who will | 
care?” is the reckless rejoinder. ‘ Hugh | 
Darrel will get his own, and will understand | 
at last that nobody wished to keep him out of | 
it less than I do.” 

He hears nothing further, for her voice has 
become faint in the distance, but he can work 
no more. He closes his case and strolls down | 
to the beach, keeping the two ladies well in 
view. Something, he knows not what, draws 
him near to them, and when one only is to be 
seen on the sands and the other is swimming 
from the shore, his eyes follow horas if, were 
he = to glance away, she must inevitably 
be lost. 


CHAPTER II. 
ALMOST GONE. 


Tue summer has been a hot one. The sea 
is almost warm, and the sensation of swim- 
ming and of being able to tumble about in the 
water is so delightful, that Eleanor Rosevear 
forgets how the time must have passed since 
she left the shore, and being a little tired, she 
at length allows herself to float upon the sur- 
face, heedless of the fact that the tide is going 
steadily out. 

It is very pleasant, this lying upon the water, 
drifting along as to some enchanted shore, and 
Eleanor has half-closed her eyes, and is in 
danger of falling asleep when she is roused 
by thedact that the water is no longer smooth, 
and she begins-to swim again. 

Not a moment too soon, either, for she has 
been caught in a current, carried along with 
it. and some minutes elapse before she can 
turn her face towards the shore. 

When she sees how far she is from land a 
sudden térror seizes her, and so great is her 
fright that she barely keeps herself afloat. 

She is a good swimmer, and under favour- 
able circumstances might make her way back 
to the sandy beach from whence she started ; 
but the currents are strong, the tide is against 
her, anda few strokes convince her that to 





return, weary as she is and in the present state 
of the tide, is impossible. 

This morning, when she first opened her 
eyes and remembered who she wag, and wliat 
she was, and all the unbearable conditions 
that surrounded her, she rashly and madly 
felt that life was not worth living, and in the 
bitterness of her soul she wished that she 
were dead. 

Now with death so close to her,-death wait- 
ing for her, with no visible escape from death, 


, She utters a wild cry for life, and looks eagerly 
' about for aid. 


She looks in every direction but the right 


| one, and she has no strength left wherewith 


to shriek again, for she is being carried for- 
ward by a swift current,and every instant she 


| dreads being dragged down by a power which 


she cannot resist. 

Suddenly, as she is giving herself up for 
lost, she hears a voice calling to her, and she 
takes heart again; but the current is strong, 
and in its rapid career it encounters another 
current, more relentless than itself, and in 
the eddying swirl that follows the meeting 
what Eleanor has dreaded comes to pass. 

Her limbs are useless, a power that is re- 
sistless drags her down in.its cold embrace, 
and she can only fling up her white hands to 
Heaven before she sinks and knows no more. 

It is at the risk of his life that Jack 
Hughes, who has come with a boatman to her 
rescue, and whose voice it was that she had 
heard, having prepared meanwhile for his 
dangerous dive, springs into the water as she 
disappears, and tries to follow her. 

Once he comes to the surface, having failed ; 
but the next time he is. more successful, 
though, as he drags her to the side of the boat 
and with the help of the man in it lifts her 
over the side, he is very fearful that his efforts 
have been in vain. 

He knows what to do, however, and as soon 
as he has pulled on some of his own discarded 
clothing he tells the man to row hard as he 
can to shore, while he lays the senseless girl 
in.the bottom of the boat, and tries to restore 
respiration, for though her body is still warm 
she has ceased to breathe. 

Just before the boat grates on the shore the 
girl's parted lips seem to utter a sob, so low 
that it might be the echo of a sigh ; but Jack 
hears it, and springing out of the bort he, 
with others, helps to carry her to the small 
hotel that is close to the sands. Then he 
hands her over to the women while he sends 
off a youth for a doutor. , 

He waits:about for a litile while, till news 
is brought him that the lady is coming round ; 
then he walks back to his cottage, fully half-a- 
mile distant. 

An unpremeditated bath is apt to dis- 
arrange ® young man’s toilette, even though 
he may have been thoughtful enough to take 
off his outer garments, and Mr. Hughes is 
much more excited than is by’ any means 
usual to him. 

“ This is the most singular adventure that 
I am ever likely to meet with,” he muses, 
‘“‘and to think of all that I have lost again 
to-day.” 

Then the recollection of that second dive-in 
the swirling currents at the junction ef the 
river and sea, comes back to him, and his face 
becomes a shade paler, while he breathes a 
prayer of thanksgiving for his own life 
spared, and for that of the girl reseued by his 
efforts. 

He is a good deal knocked up when he gets 
home, and is not sorry to change his clothes, 
drink a glass of wine, amd lie down fer:an 
hour or two, and here Charlie Rowe finds him 
when, late in the afternoon, he comes in for a 
cup of tea. 

Charlie is full of Miss Rosevear’s adven- 
ture, for by this time the whole of Dovercourt 
is-in possession of the main facts of the case, 
embellished in no slight degree by repetition. 

What Charlie does not know, however, and 
what is unknown in the place at large, is the 
name of the fortunate man who is spoken of 


|; as a hero; andhe is discanting glibly enough 





on the subject when something im his com- 
panion’s face pulls him up suddenly, and he 
exclaims in a tone that is almost angry ,— 

‘Upon my soul, I believe it was you who 
saved her! ”’ 

“If I hadn’t done something preposterous 
why should I be lying here, feeling too 
knocked up to move?” replies Jack, with a 
yawn. 

“ And I have been telling you all «bout it! 
Why didn’t you stop me?” retorts Rowe, in- 
dignantly. ‘Of course, you kuow ail the 
details better than anyone else ?”’ 

“I don’t remember anything very exciting 
about the whole affair,”’ drawls Jack, ‘‘ except. 
that the se:ond time I went down after the 
girl I didn’t think I should come to the sur- 
face again, the current was so confuundedly 
strong. However, all’s well that ends well. 
But 1 wish you would rout up Mrs. Banks, 
and make her get me some dinner. I'm not 
equal to going to the hotel, and I have eaten 
nothing since breakfast.” 

Charlie Rowe is silenced, and does as he is 
bidden. He has secretly admired Jack Hughes 
ever since he first met him, now more than a 
year ago, and he is dimly conscious that his 
friend never cares to talk about his ewrly life. 
That there is something in his history which 
he wishes to keep secret he is quite convinced, 
though he is equally certain that it is nothing 
disgracefal. 

‘*He has rather lordly ways about him,’ he 
would muse sometimes; “ but he is a jolly 
good fellow, and has good grit in him.” 

This last adventure, however, raised Hughes 
still higher in his estimation, and though he 
could not help feeling that his friend's chances 
with the heiress would now be greater than 
his own, he was just enough likewise to admit. 
that it was right that it should be so. 

“TI won't say that I wish I had had your 
chances, my dear fellow,’ he observed, as_ he 
helped his friend to a well-cooked cutlet, 
‘because your chance wouldn’t have been of 
the least use to me, as I can’t swima bit; and 
as you have cut me out in the water, so, of 
course, you mean to cut me out on land, .The 
heiress can’t refuse you if you now propose.”’ 

‘““My dear fellow, have I not already told 
you that Miss Rosevear is not an heiress, in 
the strict sense of the word? She has, while 
she lives and remains single, a large ineome; 
but she cannot-bequeath it to any one by will, 
and the day she marries she loses the whole 
of it.” 

«“ Are you sure of the accuracy of your in- 
formation?” asks Rowe, still incredulous. 

“T ought to be,” returns Hughes, with a 
bitter langh; ‘‘ but make her acquaintance, 
and find out for yourself, only don’t propose 
and then withdraw your offer, as I heard of 
one man doing, because your friends would 
then feel bound.-to cut you.” 

“Of course they would; but I should like. 
to know her, money or no money, so if you 
will introduce meI shall feel obliged.” 

«I can’t introduce you,” returned Hughes, 
with a laugh, “I don’t know her, and she 
doesn’t know me. When I pulled her out of 
the water ske was insensible, and Ididn’t see 
hér after she came round. You'll have to go 
elsewhere for an introduction ; but I daresay 
you will manage it easily by yourself. Her 
companion seems eager enough to make ac- 
quaintances.” Y 

“Oh, I’ll introduce myself quickly enough, 
if you will let me. Tl go round with your 
compliments and ask how the young;lady is.” 

To this Hughes at first demurred; 

He was not in love with the girl himself, 
and he had no-intention of falling in love with 
her, and his, natural modesty made him 
shrink from making claim to any gratitude at 
her hands. 

At the same time it would be only an act 
of courtesy to send-and ask afier her health, 
and by so doing he would oblige his friend, 
who seemed really serious in his admiration, 
and who, with the happy-go-lucky way 
pecnliar to his profession, appeared undeterred 
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: by the fact that his bride, if he won her, 


vould be penniless. 
wi Certainly it is not my business to keep her 


unmarried,” he thinks, with unusual cynicism. 
“Rowe may go if he likes, and make a fool of 
himself and of her.” 

So he yields. the point; and;Charlie Rowe, 
determined that no time shall be Jost, resolves 
to call at the White House this evening. 

To-morrow Hughes may himself be so well 
as to have no excuse for sending a deputy, 
and Charlie feels that he will be able to talk 
more freely in the absence than in the pre- 
sence of his friend. 

He dresses himself with care, though he 
does not discard his velvet coat nor his felt 
hat. He would not look like the same man 
in any other costume, and he always feels 
that he has an, individuality of his own to 
sustain. 

Arrived at the White House Charlie knocks 
at the door, and inquires of the trim and 
coquettish servant who opens it if Miss Rose- 
ve ar is at home? 

‘She's at home, sir, bat——”’replies the young 
person, looking steadily at him, and secretly 
admiring his bright, though pale, blue eyes, 
his golden brown beard and moustache, and 
his handsome sunburnt face. 

After saying “but’ she has stopped. 
Evidently she wants to know who he is, and 
what business has brought him here, but she 
is too cautious to ask, lest by so doing she 
should imply that he will be admitted. 

“T come from the gentleman who saved 
Miss Rosevear from drowning this morning,”’ 
said Charlie, with a smile; which at once wins 
the girl’s goodwill. “ He is too’ knocked up to 
call himself; but he would like to know how 
the young lady is.” 

“Oh! please, sir, come in. I'll tell my 
mistress ; she’d be very much put.out if she 
didn’t see you.” 

So saying the maid leads the way to a small 
room fitted up es a library, and there leaves 
him for awhile. When she reappears again it 
is to Say,— 

“My mistress will see you, sir, if you will 
come this way.”’ 

As he goes up to the drawing-room, Charlie 
Rowe notices*that this: does not look like an 
ordinary lodging-house, and he cannot help 
thinking that Miss Rosevear is not practising 
economy with ‘a view to saving money in 
anticipation of matrimony. 

“IT shouldn’t be surprised if Hughes hasn’t 
been misinformed about the whole affair,” he 
reflects; ‘ because it is odd for him to know so 
—_ about her business, and so little about 

7” 

By this time he has reached the drawing- 
room door,;and the next moment the subject 
of his thoughts is before him. 

_ Evidently he has:eome armed with the best 
introduction possible, for the young lady, who 
is attired in @ tea-gown of soft, dull pink, re- 
lieved by an abundance of lace, which makes 
a fine setting for her white face and hair of 
russet gold, rises and comes a. few steps 
towards him, and asks in eager tones,— 

‘Did I understand aright, or was it you 
that saved me?” 

‘Thad not that happiness,” replies. Charlie, 
bowing before her as though she were a 
queen; “it was my friend, Hughes. He 
waited to hear that you were coming. round, 
then went home, He is a little knocked up, 
but he is anxious to know that you are getting 
on all right,”’ 

“Thank you.. Won’t you sitdown? Itis 
very considerate of him.” Then remembering 
the presence of her companion she says, 
‘‘ My friend, Mrs. »Pritchard,” and having 
made the introduction she sinks back into her 
chair, apparently not having quite recovered 
from the morning’s adventure. 

Mrs. Pritchard is evidently glad enough to 
have a good-looking young man with whom to 
converse, and ‘she begins to talk very glibly 
about the agony,of terror she went through 
this morning. when Miss Rosevear swam 
almost out of sight. 





“T had been talking to your friend before 
Miss Rosevear came out of the house,” explains 
the companion, ‘and when I saw her danger 
I entreated him to follow her. Not that he 
needed much persuasion ; he had engaged the 
man, and was gone before I could say a dozen 
words. But, oh! the agony of waiting and 
watching—I can never describe it. I have gone 
through more to-day than I have suffered 
since my poor dear husband died !” 

She seems in earnest. Probably she is, for 
if Miss Rosevear had died she would herself 
have been cast suddenly upon the world to 
shift as best she could; and, moreover, she is 
sincerely attached to the girl who has shown 
her nothing but kindness. 

“ Yes, it was very wrong of me, and I won’t 
do anything so foolish again if I can help it,’’ 
says the young lady, penitently. ‘I have no 
right to risk the lives of others, however care- 
less I may be of my own; and your friend, I 
am told, was in great danger himself this 
morning.” 

“Yes; he thought at_one moment that you 
must both be drowned, and his nerves are a 
good bit shaken. His muséles, too, were tried, 
and he is a strong fellow, broader and taller 
than I,”’ says Rowe, generously. 

“T think I have seen him with you,’’ says 
the young lady, half-shyly. ‘He is an artist, 
is he not?” 

“Yes;; we are both artists. We intended 
to have taken up our quarters at Felix- 
stowe,’’ replies Charlie, ‘‘ but we lost the 
boat the evening we arrived, so stayed at Har- 
wich, then came on here.”’ 

He blushes at this part of his statement, 
for he remembers that they came to Dover- 
court because they knew that she was coming. 

“Tt was a fortunate thing for me that you 
did come here,” she says, with a smile that 
gives animation to her countenance; ‘but I 
hope your friend will soon be better, Mr. 
Rowe, and will call upon us himself. I have 
no brother or father to send to him, and, 
little as I value my life, I am grateful to him 
for saving it.’’ 

‘Am I to tell him so?’ asks Rowe. 

And the lady bows her head im assent. 

He feels that she thinks it is time now that 
he should go, and he knows himself that it is 
so, but the desire to stay a little longer is 
irresistible. For hours he could sit here 
feasting his eyes upon her rare loveliness. 

She is not a small woman, neither is she 
exceedingly tall. Her features are large, 
though finely cut and regular, her brow is 
low and broad, her hair of russet gold—so 
abundant as to be almost unmanageable—is 
brushed to the back of her head, and then 
wound round it like a crown; while her dark 
brown eyes light up a face very pale, but with 
a warm paleness, like the inner petals of a 
white rose. 

All this Charlie Rowe sees; and he thinks 
how, if she belonged to him, he would get 
her to dress, and with what colours he tvould 
surround her, when he is roused from his 
dreams by Mrs. Pritchard asking,— 

‘‘ Where are you and your friend staying at 
present, Mr, Rowe ?” 

He tells her, then adds,— 

‘‘We thought we should like a den to our- 
selves, Weare both fond of music, and the 
piano we have hired is the only decent piece 
of furniture in the house. You play, I see, 
Miss Rosevear?”’ 

And, as he says this, he strolls over to the 
piano, to look at some music that is standing 
open, as though it had not long since been 
used. 

‘“ Ah!” he exclaims, with satisfaction, “T 
have been trying to get this. I wrote off to 
the publisher for it last night. It is rather 
a fine thing, isn’t it? I should like to try it 
over.”” 

“Do so, pray,’”’ says the young lady; but 
her companion, who knows her voice, notices 
that she says it coldJy. Perhaps she thinks 
his behaviour rather too free-and-easy to be 
quite respectful. 

Charlie Rowe sits down, and plays the ac- 





companiment to the song, but he is not asked 
to sing it, though Eleanor offers to lend it to 
bim ; and this he declines, swying he shall be 
sure to get-a copy by the morning's post. 

He feels, however, that he has lengthened 
out his stay as long as he can.do so, and he 
takes his leave, conscious that in some way 
he has not made quite as favourable an im- 
pression as he desired. 

In point of fact, he has stayed too long, 
seeing that he came without introduction, and 
that there were only ladies in the house’ to 
receive him. 

Had it been Jack Hughes who had called 
and prolonged his stay the case would have 
been different, for he had rendered -signal ser- 
vice to the mistress of the house ; but poor 
Rowe so evidently wished te improve the 
occasion for himself that Eleanor Rosevear 
instinctively stood on the defensive. 

“JT hope his friend will net be so difficult 
to get rid of when he calls,’’ says Bieanor, 
wearily, when the young artist is gone. ‘As 
he is a gentleman I can’t offer him money 
for the service he rendered me, and one doesnt 
exactly care to throw one’s house open to a 
stranger.” 

Mrs. Pritchard looks at her steadily for a 
few seconds, then she says, in a slightly dis- 
dainful tone,— 

“T should not be surprised if Mr. Hughes 
contents himself with having sent his friend, 
and ceases to trouble any more ahout us. He 
is a very different type of man to Mr. Rowe— 
quite le grand seigneur; and certainly the last 
man in the world to expect yon to throw your 
doors open to him.” 

‘*How can you tell?’ asks Eleanor, im- 
patiently. ‘You only spoke a few words to 
him.” 

“Yes, I only spoke with him for a few 
minutes, but I am a pretty good judge of 
character, and think you will find that Iam 
right.” 

So the matter dropped. But the next day 
passed by, and the next again, and they saw 
Mr. Hughes in the distance ; but he did not 
call, neither did he send, and Charlie, not 
having been invited to repeat his visit, could 
not come on his own account. 

Eleanor was piqued, and told herself that 
she did not care, but she felt mortified all the 
same, 

She knew that something was due from her. 
self to the man who had perilled his own life 
to save hers, but she could not go to him, and 
she had no one whom she could send. She could 
not offer him a reward, and it was quite 
evident that he would not seek one. 

In this dilemma, what was she to do? 
Suddenly the idea occurred to her. 

“T will go up and speak to him myself the 
next time I see him out-of-doors. And I'l 
thank him myself, and ask if I can be of any 
service to him in any way to show my 
gratitude. He can’t be offended with me for 
doing that, even if be is as proud as Lucifer.” 

Scarcely is the resolution formed, than, leok- 
ing out of the window, she sees the subject of her 
thoughts passing along slowly ; and, lest her 
courage should evaporate if she does not-act 
at once, she hastily puts on her hat, seizes 
her gloves, and goes out, walking towards the 
sea in such a direction that unless he turns 
back he must meet her. 


CHAPTER III. 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Mr. Huenss does not turn back ; in point.of 
fact, he does not observe who is approaching 
him until the lady is so near that to avoid her 
would be an act of rudeness. 

He has heard Rowe’s account of his visit, 
and he has taken it into his head that Eleanor 
Rosevear is apt to give herself airs of superi- 
ority, and he has secretly resolved that it 
shall never be in her power to patronise him. 

So now, when he meets her, and she bows, 
he lifts his hat and would pass on, if she did 
not stop and hold eut her hand, saying,— 
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“Mr. Hughes, this is the first opportunity 
{. have had of thanking you for saving my 
life. Pray believe that 1 am grateful! ”’ 

He takes her hand and holds it in his own 
for & second or two, but words do not come to 
his lips as freely as usual; and standing here 
close to her {he realises that Rowe’s descrip- 
tion of her beauty, which he had considered 
exaggerated, scarcely did justice to the 
original, 

_ Bleanbdr, standing before this silent man, 
finds the situation awkward. If he would 
waly speak she would know what to say, but 
ha does not, and she falters out, hesitatingly 
and timidly,— 

“Tf I could do anything {to show my grati- 
tude I should be very glad.”’ ? 

‘You can show it by not getting into such 
danger again,’’ he replies, with a smile which 
makes her feel as though he thought her a 
ehild, or a person scarcely capable of, taking 
sare of herself. 

“Ishall certainly not do the same kind of 
thin: again,” she says, with natural dignity. 
‘‘ L have no right to tempt another person to 
risk his life, however lightly I may hold my 
own.”’ 

_“*But why should you hold your life 
lightly ?”’ he asks, touched by the combina- 
tion of sadness and bitterness with which she 
speaks. 

She shrugs her graceful shoulders, and with 
a.sigh, makes answer,— 

‘‘Every heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
ox, t0 use a more homely phrase, ‘only the 
wearer can know now the shoe pinches.’ It 
would have been no great loss to me, and it 
would have been a distinct gain to some 
people if you had left me to my fate the other 
day, though it seems ungracious to say so. 

Bae smiles sadly and deprecatingly, but 
she is evidently in earnest; and he, without 
showing any surprise, asks,— 

** Do you suppose that anyone would have 
been glad to gain anything by your death?” 

“Tam sure of it,” she answers, and her fine 
ead and stately shoulders unconsciously 
sasume a prouder attitude. ‘‘ There is one 
man who would hear of my death with un- 
feigned pleasure, and I don’t blame him for 
the feeling, although I have done him no 
voluntary wrong. However, that makes my 
debt of gratitude to you none the less heavy ; 
sad if I could be of service to you in any way 
“i would give me very great pleasure.” 

As he had stopped when she addressed him, 
mad showed no intention of turning to walk 
mith her, she, with womanly tact, turns to go 
his way, and takes a step forward, so that he 
has no choice but to walk by her side. 

“‘ Thanks for your kind offer, but you can do 
nething for me,” he says, quietly. ‘‘I threw 
ambition to the winds a couple of years ago, 
and now I simply enjoy life on the limited 
ssale my means allow.” 

“ Two years ago!” she repeats, and thereis 
* ring of despair in her voice as she adds, 
as It is two years since I ceased to enjoy any- 

ng.”’ 

“That must be the fault of your digestion,” 
he replies, lightly. ‘‘For my part I enjoy 
my life amazingly ; I live in the present, and 
let the morrow take care of itself.’’ 

“ Your friend told us that you were a land- 
scape painter,’’ she says, looking at him 
curiously. 

‘Yes, I paint, because it is the easiest and 
pleasantest excuse for doing nothing, and for 
travelling about and living in the fresh air; 
but I shall never make anything of it as a 
profession. 1 don’t even try to do so.” 

‘Don't you think that is a pity?” she 
asks. ‘If a thing is worth doing at all, is it 
not worth doing well?” 

“ Yes, I suppose itis, if you look at it in 
that light,’’ he responds, carelessly; ‘ but 
there is a difference between doing a thing 
moderately well, and between putting the best 
that there is in you, even to your very life and 
soal, into your work. In the latter case one must 
have a motive for the intense effort, and I have 
none,’ 





Fora few seconds after this they are silent ; 
she cannot ask him how it is that he has so 
little motive for exertion. She knows too 
little of him to warrant her in doing this, but 
he excites her interest greatly. He is as un- 
like his friend, Mr. Rowe, as it is in any way 
— to be, and his very reserve attracts 

er. 

“TI paint a little myself,” she says, timidly ; 
‘but I am sadly in need of instruction. I 
suppose you don’t take pupils, Mr. Hughes? ”’ 

“No, I never gave a lesson in my life,” he 
answers, curtly. 

Then, noticing the mortified expression on 
her face, his good-nature asserts itself, and he 
adds, in a more friendly tone,— 

‘*But my friend Rowe teaches, and teaches 
— well, I believe. I know he will be very 
glad to have you asa pupil. Shall I tell him 
you desire to receive lessons from him?” 

“Thank you, yes, I shall be glad if you 
will,” she answers; but she shows no eager- 
ness to learn when it is Mr. Rowe who is to 
teach. 

The —s preference does not flatter Jack 
Hughes, for though he admires Eleanor as a 
beautiful woman immensely, he is armed 
against her at every point, and he mentally 
criticises every word she utters, 

They have only strolled on for a short dis- 
tance before they see Mrs. Pritchard and Mr. 
Rowe, walking side by side, coming towards 
them, and talking so intently that they both 
start and look confused when they meet the 
couple about whom they are conversing. 

After the first few words of greeting, Hughes 
tells his friend that Miss Rosevear wishes to 
become his pupil, and then he begins to talk 
to Mrs. Pritchard, and Eleanor has no choice 
but to converse with Charlie Rowe, and make 
arrangements for lessons with him. 

She is piqued at the manner in which 
Hughes has taken her expressions of grati- 
tude, and has calmly transferred her to his 
friend ; and, probably, to show her indiffer- 
ence, she talks very brightly to Mr. Rowe, and 
arranges with him the hours at which he shall 
look over her sketches and give her lessons ; 
and, to his relief, she says nothing about re- 
muneration, intending that Mrs. Pritchard 
shall settle all business details with him. 

They have, meanwhile, strolled towards her 
house, and on looking at her watch Eleanor 
sees that it is one o’clock. 

“You had better come and have luncheon 
with us,”’ she observes, addressing Rowe, who 
expresses himself delighted to do so. 

Then glancing back, she says,— 

“’ Bring Mr. Hughes in with you, Mrs. 
Pritchard, I have something to show him,” 
and she enters the house, Rowe immediately 
following her. 

Hughes is unwilling to accept the invitation. 
He is, as I have said, armed against Eleanor 
at every point, and yet in his heart he slightly 
fears her. 

True, he had come to Dovercourt because 
he knew that she would be there; but he had 
not calculated on being called upon to render 
her such a service as to make her out of 
gratitude, seek his society, or throw open her 
doors to him. 

Being a mass of contradictions, both in 
character and purpose, he now felt inclined to 
refuse what, under other circumstances, he 
would have eagerly sought; and if Mrs. 
Pritchard had not been a woman of the world, 
and able in a measure to see through his 
hesitation, he would have gone home to his 
solitary luncheon instead of coming into the 
house with her. 

She was much too clever to let him escape 
in_ this manner, however, and as soon as she 
had landed him in the drawing-room she 
herself descended to the kitchen to exhort 
cook to send up as good a luncheon as possible 
for the young gentleman who had saved Miss 
Rosevear's life. 


(To be continued.) 





AS STRANGERS MEET. 
—i0:— 


Was itadream? Oh, summer skies 
Smile softly down on us once more ! 
And dusky nightingale so sweet, 
Your silvery benedictions pour ! 
Oh, reapers, swing your blades again 
In harvest fields of burnished gold, 
And, wood-dove, sing your tender strain 
As once you sang in days of old! 


For then we met as lovers meet— 
As happy lovers, fond and true. 
The brooklet sang a love-song sweet, 
The skies had donned their brightest hue 
And as we traced on love’s fair page 
The vows that echoed in each heart, 
We little dreamed the time would come 
When we should drift so far apart. 


But, ah! the flowers can never bloom 
For us as in those rapturous days, 
For now we meet as strangers meet, 
With cold, estranged, averted gaze. 
The ashes of our perished love, 
From which the smouldering fire has fled, 
Lie scattered by the winds of heaven— 
Sole memory of the hopes now dead. 


And yet, does there not come one thrill 
Across the widening gulf of time, 
To mind us of those happier days 
Amid a fair Arcadian clime ? 
Does there not come one maddening thought 
To bridge the gulf—alas! too late— 
That we might yet be lovers true, 
But for the ruthless hand of fate? 


Ah, well! The golden dream has fled ! 
The blue has faded from our sky ; 
The ashes of our love lie dead, 
And we are strangers, you and I. 
No more beneath the skies of June, 
No more amid the summer flowers 
Can we reclasp the broken links 
Of that fond, fated love of ours. 


H, W. C. 








IVA’S QUEST. 


——o— 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was a bleak, tempestuous March day—the 
sort of weather which usually gives people's 
faces a pinched look, and even imparts an 
unpleasant tinge of redness to one of their 
most important features—the sort of day 
when any one would not be expected to look 


: their best; and a man’s worst enemy would 


—— 





not be justified in judging of his moral senti- 
ments, of his personal appearance. 

Without all was disagreeable and stormy. 
Within reigned luxury and peace. As the 
three men were ushered into my lady’s pre- 
sence each involuntarily started; the picture 
seemed so perfect, so entirely peaceful and 
homelike. 

Heavy velvet curtains had been festooned 
across the middle of the drawing-room, thus 
dividing it into two apartments of moderate 


size. A large wood fire burntin the grate, send- 
ing its ruddy glow upon the walls and windows. 
Hothouse flowers were grou in the rare 


vases, a little bird warbled in his cage, a huge 
mastiff was stretched upon the thick far rug 
taking his ease, and in the midst of this 
pleasant, homelike scene sat my lady, a small 
davenport in front of her, a pen in her white 


hand. i 

A pile of letters were before her. Evidently 
she was in the act of answering the numerous 
notes of condolence that had poured in upon 
her during the last fortnight. 

Of the three men who intruded upon her 
solitude not one believed in her—not one had 
any faith in her professed ignorance of Gerda’s 
fate; but Sir James Pierrepoint and Dr 
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Stargis felt a thrill of admiration for her, 
sinner though she was, as they gazed upon her 
perfect beauty, while Iva was conscious of 
nothing but an intense horror. : 

He had never doubted Lady Ducie had a 
-hand in his darling’s troubles, but he had 
never felt so convinced, so certain of it as now. 
Her marvellous beauty, her perfect ease and 
self-possession, could win no admiration for 
him. 

He might have pitied her had she appeared 
a trembling, conscious criminal, appealing 
for mercy. He had no pity to spare for her 


now. 
My lady betrayed not the slightest emotion ; 
her colour never deepened. 
“I hope you have come to tell me you re- 


pent judging me so harshly, Sir James,” she } 


said, in her rich, musical voice. ‘' You were 
my husband's oldest friend; surely, for his 
sake, you will not turn against his widow and 
his child?” 

‘“‘T shall never turn against his child,” said 
Sir James, gravely. ‘‘ Gerda will ever be dear 
to me.” 

My lady shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*] was speaking of my boy—Lord Ducio.” 
Here she turned to Iva. ‘I fear that title 
must have an unpleasant ring in your ears as 
applied to a helpless baby; but you are too 
noble and too generous to grudge my child his 
birthright.” 

“Lady Dacie,”’ returned Iva, calmly, “I 
grudge your son nothing. I am here to-day 
on a painful errand. I hate beating about 
the bush, so I will come to the point ut once. 
Where ot agp stepdaughter ? ”’ 

My ! 


y smiled compassionately at the| 


young man’s eagerness. 

“It isa pity you troubled me for this inter- 
view if your only object is to ask a question 
either of your companions could have an- 
swered as wellasI. Gerda left the Chase the 
night of her father’s death, and nothing has 
been heard of her since.’’ 

Iva looked fixedly at the speaker, but she 
never quailed beneath his scrutiny. She bore 
it without flinching. 

“I think you know what she was to me, 
Lady Ducie? You know I have more than a 
cousinly interest in Gerda!” 

“‘I have heard you wished to marry her,’’ 
observed my lady, coldly, ‘‘and that you were 
mad enough to believe she loved you.”’ 

‘‘ She loved me as her own soul, Lady Dxcie. 
If to believe that be madness I am still in- 
sane.” 

My lady laughed a cold, cruel, pitiless laugh. 

“Mr. Dacie, it seems to me you are treat- 
ing me with scant courtesy; but I will be 
generous. I told you truly I have no know- 
ledge where Gerda is. I[ do not know the 
name of any 
but yet Iam pretty certain of the reason of 
her flight.” 

“To escape your cruelty!” 

“Softly! I don’t think these gentlemen 
will charge me with cruelty to my step- 
daughter, Gerda behaved atrociously. If I 
have kept secret her offencesit has been for 
the honour of my husband's name.”’ 

‘You are speaking in riddles.” 

“Do you bid me unravel them?” 

“Do your worst, or your best; it matters 
little to me. I have sworn to find Gerda 
alive or dead, if I devote my whole life to the 
quest.” , 

Sir James shook his head. 

“My poor boy, you don’t know how,heart- 
sick and weary you will grow from hope 
deferred.” 

‘‘No matter, I have a glorious goal in view, 
to find my darling and make her happy.”’ 

‘* My lady,” interposed Dr. Sturgis, ‘‘ you 
have spoken very harshly to Mr. Dacie, 
Would it not be well if you remembered he is 
your son’s only kinsman? He was himself 
heir to the title just as Gerda was heir to 
Netherton, Both have suffered from your 
infant's birth, yet neither have bewailed their 
disappointment. What harm can it do you 
if they spend their lives together? Don’t you 


n to whom she would go;' 


think, for your husband’s sake, who loved 
them both, you might do your best to restore 
them to each other?” 

My lady smiled sardonically. 

** You hold to it that I have the power?” 

“I think you know more than you will say, 
that—pardon me—you are keeping back some 
~— that might be important to us.”’ 

“Tam.” 

The answer caused almost a revolution. 


tixed on the ground. 


any hope he would hardly dare to accept it, 
just because it came from her. 

‘Dr. Sturgis,” said my lady, casting her 
eyes full upon the surgeon, ‘' does it never 





(that is how the lawyers would phrase it) con- 
sists in the fact that I told two different tales. 
I made the servants believe in Gerda's illness, 
I let you believe she was away.” 

** I knew you guessed if a suspicion of her 





; her.” 
| “Just so, and 
reason against your seeing her. 


there was a strong 


i 
! 
' 
' 


;answer him as she did, but put a barrier 
| between her and all thought of matrimony. 
I was angry with her. I thought ef my 
husband’s ancient name, and I own I felt in- 
dignant she should have held its honour so 
lightly. I caused her to be confined to her 
own room, and I meant as soon as my health 
was established to take her abroad , there was 


| nothing harsh or cruel in this! Had she been | 
to remember, my lady. 


/ my own daughter I could have done no more.” 


Sir James and Iva exchanged one hasty | 


| glance. 

) De — looked troubled, my lady’s 
words had filled him with a terrible fear, but 

| to the other two her stepmother’s revelation 

, only seemed another urgent reason for Iva's 


quest. 


“My lady,” said Sir James, “you need | 
, have no fear that your stepdaughter will ever | 
| cause youa blush. My dear Gerda was mar- | 


;xied last October to the husband of her 
choice.” 

“ Married |” 

‘At Pierrepoint Hall, by special license ; 
the ceremony was performed in the library ; 
I gave away the bride. When Gerda returned 
to you after her last brief visit to us she was 
Iva Ducie’s wedded wife as truly as though 
she had been married to him at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, with a bishop to tie the knot 
‘and half-a-dozen damsels to hold her 
gloves.” 

‘But the concealment?” demanded my 
lady; ‘‘how could you deceive us so shame- 
fully?” 

Iva took the answer upon himself. 

‘¢ Because we knew you had other views for 
Gerda. Because her father told me with his 
own lips he should do his best to persuade her 
to marry and forget me.” 

‘* You might have stolen her openly,.”’ 

‘And have Lord Ducie get the marriage 
annulled because the bride was under age? 
That would not have availed us much.” 

“Ido not see that your actual course has 
availed you particularly.” : 

‘* Pardon me, I could have trusted Gerda 
to the utmost, but I judged it would save her 
needless persecution if, when pestered by many 
another man, she could tell him boldly she 
was already a wife. Gerda is Mrs. Iva Ducie, 
and has been so these five months.” 

** And if IJ annul the marriage?” 

‘““Youcannot. Even if Lord Ducie had left 
you his child’s guardian I doubt if you could 
have interfered in a matter which happened 
before your guardianship commenced. As it 
happens at this moment, were she unmarried 
I should have to ask Gerda of Sir James 
Pierrepoint, and as he was our kind friend 
throughout I am not afraid he will turn 





| troys my theory. 

Gerda fled from me she either took her life ¢e 
The doctor started—Sir James begged her to | 
go on; only Iva stood perfectly still, his eyes | 


My lady understood the action ; he did not | 
believe her word. Even if she couid give him | 
| sensible to feminine beauty. 


; | tone often used by the very old; ‘ poor, 
strike you that the weakest point in my story | 


illness reached me I should insist upon seeing , 


g | quietly. 
The night , 
when Gerda refused Mr. Ward I learned her | 
secret—a secret which not only obliged her to | 





against us now. Gerda is my honoured wife; 
therefore, my lady, if you have hidden her 
away as you seem to imply for her own sake, 
I beg you to put your scruples to the winds, 
and restore her to her husband.”’ 

**T cannot.” 

** You will not.” 

‘As you please. Your revelation quite des< 
I had thought that when 


hide her troubles or joined her lover.”’ 

She spoke so simply and naturally that Sir 
James believed her. Whut she had said 
seemed to throw a new Jight upon her conduct. 
The Baronet was an old man, and not in- 
He began te 
veer round to Julia's side. 

‘** Poor child!” he said, in the slow, pitying 
dear 
Gerda! if only she had had the courage te 
tell you the truth, Lady Ducie, how muck 


' better it would have been!”’ 


“16 was natural she should hide her secret. 


| At the last Mr. Ward, in his cruel disappoint 
| ment, told her the story of her birth.” 


‘* What story?’ 

“She was not legitimate,” said my lady, 
“*T can see itallnow. I confess I 
could not understand it before. It is plain 
enough now. Knowing herself your wife, Mx. 
Ducie, and loving you above herself, when she 
discovered the truth, and that she was no fit 
match for you, she took her fate into her owa 
hands, and ran away, resolved to hide herself 
from all she loved rather than that you should 
have to acknowledge as your wifo— instead of 
Lord Ducie’s daughter—a poor nameless pir), 


' who had never been a Ducie at all.” 


Iva’s face flushed hotly. 
‘She is a Ducie now, as I will thank you 
How dare you call 
my wife a nameless girl ?”’ 

‘‘ There is one point you have overlooked;”’ 


' put in the doctor, looking coldly at the haughty 


beauty. ‘Who told Mr. Ward Mrs. Ducie’s 


| true parentage?” 


For the first time in the interview my laér 
changed colour—she blushed crimson. 

“sT did,” 

“ And why?” 

‘‘T thought it would advance his cause,” 

‘‘ Why did you want him to marry Gerda? 
What earthly object could you have?” 

“I thought it for her good.”’ 

“Nonsense!” said Dr. Sturgis, savagely. 
‘‘T don’t believe in such disinterestedness as 
that. You forget your real motives.” 

‘*I think you forget something too,” said 
my lady, quickly, ‘‘ that I am a defenceless 
woman, and you are insulting me in my own 
house.” 

If she were innocent of the dread charge 
two of them in their hearts brought against 
her, she had right on her side in this speech. 
Iva looked at Sir James, and rose. 

‘: T will not intrude upon you farther, Lady 
Ducie. I warn you I hold you accountable 
for my wife’s loss. I tell you I shall never 
rest until I find her, and if she has suffered 
through you I will visit her wrongs on you te 
the uttermost the law allows. I shall never 
enter these doors again unless I come armed 
with force. You have triumphed in all you 
undertook. A year ago you were poor and 
obscure; now you are a@ peeress, the mistress 
of a princely fortune, and your son is born te 
honours. But if to gain this you have sacwi- 
ficed my darling, if you have injured her that 
you and yours may enjoy her heritage, reet 
assured it will not profit you. The God of 
the orphan will requite you for your wicked- 
ness. I go away foiled now, but rest assured 
a day will come when our positions are reversed, 
when I stand the victor, and leave you the 
vanquished |” 

He never inclined his head, he never seemed 
to heed her mocking bow ; he left the room ir 
perfect silence. Dr. Sturgis followed him. 
Sir James was of softer mould. 

‘‘ Good-bye, Lady Ducie,” said the old maa, 
kindly. ‘ You know I loved Gerda so much I 
can’t bring myself to quarrel with her bus 
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band; bus I think he’s been cruel to you,!too far; besides, the accommodation is They went to the one furnishing shop of 
very cruel; and if ever you and the little boy | wretched.” Netherton, next an upholsterer’s of moderate 


should need a friend be sure you'll find one at | 


Pierrepoint Hall.” 
Iva reproached him bitterly. 


been to blame; but you see, my lad, she’s a 


woman, and I couldn't bring myself to treat | 


her as you did.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue dog-oart whirled quickly down the | keeper. 


Dr. Sturgis glanced pitingly at Iva. 


avenue, 


‘Don’t you wonder what I am wanting in 


| Netherton this afternoon ?”’ 
“I couldn't help it,’’ he explained, when | 
“zg daresay | 
you're cleverer than I am, Ducie, and she’s | 


** Very much.” 

* You saw that pretty little cottage, almost 
opposite the lodge gates?” 

** Yes.” 

‘*I mean to take it.” 

** You——_” 

‘I mean to take it. I shall order as much 
furniture as may be needful, discover old 
Nurse Brown, and install her as my house- 
I shall live at my lady's very gates, 
and it will be hard if I do not find out some- 


There was no doubt their visit had been a | thing.” 


miserable failure. He wondered what the 
young man’s next step would be in the quest 
to which he had pledged himself, 


**Come home with me,” he said, kindly, as 
“You } 
have had one long journey to day, and will be ! 
quite worn out if you go back to London to-} 


they passed through the lodge-gates. 


night.” 


friend’s hand, ‘‘I couldn’t go to Pierrepoint; | 
it’s not that I bear malice for your believing | 
ia my lady more than I do; but don’t you! 
remember the last time I was with you—my | 
wedding, my brief dream of bliss? Sir James, | 
I can’t go to Pierrepoint till I knowif my wife | 
be living.” 

‘You will come with me,” said the doctor, | 
quietly, “‘ and to-night we'll have a chat over | 
the fire, and see what we can make of! 
things.” 

“I will accept your hospitality gladly for 
to-night; but I have a scheme already. 
Doctor, will you come with me into Nether- 
ton after we have left Sir James at the 
station?” 

** Willingly ; but-——” 

“You know, Iva, I’d stay here gladly; I'd 


winter in the South alone if I could be the 
least good to you.” 

But lva felt that with his old friend's soft- 
ness of heart where women were concerned he 
would be a dangerous ally in the war he meant | 
to instigate against Lady Ducie. 

“I shall never forget your kindness; but I 
think I can manage best alone.” 

Sir James stared. 

** You have not given up hope?” 

He shook his head, 

“On the contrary, my interview with Lady 
Dacie has solved one doubt—I am _ positive 
now that Gerda is alive, and she knows 
il ” 

* But——”” 

** Remember how she started when she heard 
of our marriage? If my darling were dead 
hew could the news affect her?” 

Dr. Sturgis looked at Iva in a peculiar 
manner. ‘I'he young maa took the hiut, and 
said no more until they had deposited Sir 
James at Netherton station, and seen him 
safely into the Londen train. 

‘© The kindest soul I ever met,” observed the 
doctor, as he watched the smoke of the engine 
graduully disappear, ‘‘ but the most dangerous 
confederate you could have. Why, if my lad 
only went to him in tears he'd tell her ail he 
knew.” 

** Yet he kept the secret of our marriage.” 

** He was never asked to reveal it. My lady, 
having no suspicion of the fact, never ques- 
tioned him about it. I have known Sir James 
for years, and I am sure he would be as weak 
as water in her hands. Now, Mr. Ducie, will’ 
you tell me what you think of doing? Will 
you be our guest for a few weeks, and keep a 
kind of unsuspected watch upon Netherton 
Chase and its beautiful mistress?” 

* How well you have guessed my plans! 
That is just what [ mean to do—keep & watch 
over Netherton Chase, only I must nos be your 
guest.” 





| detective’s hands. 
“Come with me,’ pleaded Sir James.! : 


‘You won't turn against me, lad, because! 
I’m not so quick to suspectevil as you are?’’ | 
“I couldu’t,” said Iva, wringing his old / pouse? 


Yj year’s rent was 


‘* But suppose the poor girl isnot at Nether- 
ton at all?” 

‘* Wherever she is it is somewhere where my 
lady has sent her. By watching Lady Ducie 
Iam seeking Gerda; but as soon as I have 
settled Nurse Brown on the premises I shall 
go up to London and put the matter in a 
Then, whenever he needed 
me, I could go up to town and leave the old 
woman on guard.”’ 

‘* But why be in such a hurry to secure the 
Surely you had better first speak to 
the detective ?” 

Iva shook his head. 

““T must take the cottage this very after- 
noon or my lady may be beforehand with 
me.” 

** What should she want with it?” 

‘* Nothing, save to keep me out of it. She 
is a very clever woman, and so must see the 
advantage it would be to her. Depend upon 
it, doctor, if she has anything to hide she will 


| move heaven and earth to prevent my settling 


myself at her very threshold.” 

‘*T gee.” 

“The question is to whom does the house 
belong? If it's on the Ducie property I have 
small chance of getting it.” 

“T can set your mind at rest on that point ; 
it belongs to Sir James.” 

** Really?” 

‘*‘ All the land on that side is his. Years 
ago he had a pet scheme for having a lodge to 
his grounds opposite to Lord Ducie’s. The 


| lodge was built, but the expense of makings 


carriage drive from here to the house was 
objected to by his wife (like John Gilpin’s 
spouse, she has a frugal mind), and so the 
scheme was given up. This cottage has been 
a sort of white elephant ever since; it’s tro 
good for a labourer, too small for a large 
family. I know Sir James told his lawyers 
they might let it for a mere song, so as to 
prevent it going to ruin.” 

“Will you manage it for me—so that my 
name doesn’t appear?” 

‘Tl take it in Mrs. Brown’s. Brown is 
such an everyday title that no one can take 
exception.” 

Thelawyer wasin. Dr. Sturgis told hima 
patient of his wanted a little country air, and 
had a faucy for Sir James Pierrepoint’s cot- 
tage. 

The lawyer jumped at the bargain, and 
demanded twenty pounds a year, which was 
just double the rent he had asked fow it the 
day before. Iva glanced at Dr. Sturgis and 
pressed a bank-note into his hand. The 
paid in advance, and Lime 
Cottage was entirely at the disposal of the 
doctor's patient. 

‘IT suppose Baynes had never seen you ?”’ 
said the doctor, comically. ‘‘ He didn’t seem 
to recognise you,in the lexst.” 

“No; I had never met him.” 

.** Well, the thing isdonenow. I don't know 
that he’d have made any difficulty had he 
been let into our secret. You see, he’s young 
Ward’s rival, and hates him like poison.” 

“Does Ward still visit at the Chase?” 

The doctor’s lip curled. 

“Much too often. My lady gives ont she 
looks on him as a son—rather a far-fetched rela- 
tionship. I can't see how a woman becomes a 


man’s mother just because he is her step- 





“Why not? The village of Netherton’s 


daughter's rejected suitor.” 





size. The doctor wes spokesman. 

‘* You know Lime Cottage, Ball?” 

‘** Certainly, Dr. Sturgis.” 

‘«T have just taken it for a patient of mine, 
I want you to furnish it throughout.” 

The man opened his eyes at the magnitude 
of the order. 

“Not grandly, you know. The things 
you've got in stock ‘il do. My friend will pay 
cash down, and give you a bonus of fivepounds 
over and above your bill if you can get the job 
completed by to-morrow.” 

** And now Ihave a favour to ask of you,” 
said Iva, as this business completed they 
drove rapidly homewards. ‘I want you not 
to say a word to Mrs. Sturgis or anyone about 
Lime Cottage?” 

The doctor stared. 

‘‘T assure you my wife is perfectly trust- 
worthy ; there never was a woman less given 
to gossip than Mrs. Sturgis.” 

Iva smiled kindly. He was thinking of his 
first meeting with the doctor’s wife, and the 
fair girl at whose side he had seen her. 

“T would trust your wife in all things,” he 
said, gravely; ‘‘ but, doctor, unless Tam mis- 
taken, my lady has a faithful spy “in your 
household.” 

“T think you are unjust, Ducie; I do, in- 
deed. LIassure you Marrables is-innocent of 
all but having obeyed her Jady’s orders by 
waiting on Gerda while she was shut up in 
her own room. The poor girl has repented 
bitterly ; yet, after all, she only did as she was 
told.” 


Iva shook his head. 

‘I may be wrong, doctor, but I can’t trust 
her.” 

“ Well, of course you have my. promise. 
When you leave us to-morrow nos even my 
wife shall know your cestination:” 

‘‘ How far are you from the Chase?”’ 

‘‘ Six or seven miles by the road; about two 
by the fields.” 

‘Ah! And yours is ‘an-early “household, 
doctor ?”’ ; 

“Certainly ; everyone is in bed by ten ex- 
cept myself, but I have a taste for late hours, 
I fancy it is not uncommon in my profession. 
T shall be very glad if you'will bear me com- 
pany.” 

Iva assented. After dinner he sat in the 
drawiug-room till Mrs. Sturgis went to bed; 
then he and the doctor, pipes in ‘hand, 
adjourned to the study—a pleasant den-at the 
back of the house; its window opening on the 
path that led to the garden entranice. 

“T suppose Sir James will go ‘back to 
Torquay ?” % 

“ Pretty sure to. And if you take my advice 
you will let him believe you’re in London.’ 

“Tt might be best. Hark! What was 
that?” J 

«A mouse, perhaps. Old houses like this 
are never free from them.” 

Iva shuddered. 

‘Tt was not a mouse. TI feel sure someone 
was outside the window.” 

“Nonsense !”’ 

A strange impulse seized-Fva. 

“ What did you think of Lady Ducie to- 

“ Think of her—what do you mean?” 

“ In one word, is she innocent or guilty ?,” 

ee Guilty; but——” 

“ And, if guilty, what punishment’ can be 
meted out to her?” 

“ None without proof.” 

‘¢ The proof will come.” : 

A brief silence, and Iva turned to: his-host. 

“ May I draw up the blind?" 

“ Willingly. Our garden looks rather pretty 
in the moonlight.” 

One glance at the scene, and Iva spoke 
again. 

“T want you to stand here and tell.me what 
you see.” ; 

Half-puzzled Dr. Sturgis obeyed. Looking 
out he saw as plainly as at mid-day the wind- 
ing path leading down to the garden entrance, 
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and along it moving swiftly a slight, dark 
figure whose feet seemed almost to fly over 
the hard frozen earth. ; 

« That is your ‘ mouse,’ Dr. Sturgis!” 

The doctor started. 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Phat I was right. Lady Ducie has one 


faithful spy in your household—one who hag i 
even now started to tell all she could glean 


of oar conversation.” 

“Then that is why-——” 

“Why I introduced my la@y’s name 80) 
suddenly—why I drew from you your opi 
of her gui , someone was listening, 
don’t shut ont sound, Aw® 


lt. I felt 
tee tly of t 
dinner 1 mtly of my returm 


hen Marrabies tell vy den 
Seah Ree tae 
a as i have Y 
pr so pees on my way to 


: 
at Lime Cottage, 


the house we. hawe, pret 
believing it is her wa;saqw.”” 

“1 don’t like te:seem-to doubt her. 

“ Who is to knew it?) Ib is.only half: past 
ten, There would te: unreasonable | 
in ringing the bell, I eam, a 
toothache, and you can want hotweter for my | 
relief. ‘Phe cook, L heas, is elferly, so she 
would naturally send Marrables to answer the | 
bell, and enjoy her-own repose.” i 

‘She could not send her.” 

* How so?” 

“They do not sleep together. It was Mar- | 
rables’ only stipulation, on taking « situation 
so far inferior to her last, that she might, have 
a room to herself. She told my wife she was 
a bad sleeper, and would be a perpetual 
annoyance to a fellow-sexvant.” 

“ Then—where dogs she sleep?” 

“Tn a little rcom outof the pantry. I sup-. 
pose it was meant for a, butler, if any tenant | 
of this house were ever grand enough to keep 
one.” 

“ Better and better. Ican need cold water ; 
instead of hot, and we ¢an go to the pantry,to 
rummage for a jag to put it in.” 

‘IT don’t like,’ said Dr. Sturgis, reluctantly. 
“ Won't you go alone?” 

“And leaye you unconvinced. Not to be 
thought of! Come, doctor, afterall we aren't | 
doing anything very heinous in entering your | 
own pantry.” 

“ Wer’ 

He took up a smell'lamp, and conducted his 
guest down a labyrinth of passages to the | 
pantry. All was in beautiful order, but a, 
candle had evidently, been left burning in the | 
inner room, whose glass.deox was sexeened by 
a prim little muslin curtain, 

‘‘Come on!”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps she's in there?”’ 

“Not she. She'd have started or shrieked 
at the noise we made, No, weshadl And the 
nest empty, depend apen it,” 

And they did. ‘Lhe little reom was ex- 
quisitely neat. A few religious. books were 
about; a Bible and Prayer-boek reposed on 
the dressing-table. All, was ready for the 
perinah parlour-maid—enly she herself had 
vown,. 

“She may be with cook?” suggested the 
hard-to-convince doctor. 

“She may. Let us search, the lower part 
of the house first.” 

But they were interrupted. Cook hearing 
the noise came down in. the most: wonderful 
déshabille, to. demand what was the matter. 
Her mistress, she said, was ecared|to death. 

“It’s all right, eook. I only wanted some 
hot water for Mr, Ducie’s facéache.”’ 

“Dear, dear! Sir, 1 hope it’s not bad?” 








“she , 
sudden, Knowing how have 
would not daretoile ——— 


said the cook, sympathetically. ‘I do think 
the faceache must be in the air, for Marrables 
has it very bad, too, to-night. She went to 
bed with it as soon as she’d brought cut the 
dinner things.” 

The worthy soul retreated to her own 
abode in the attics. The doctor glanced at 
Va. 


“ You were quite right,” 
j “Aye.” 


| “Bow whatiig. to be done? I 


f t ae 
know she is found ont ondamniae 


let 

we lose all: hold. of watching her- inter- 
the Chase; but I’ ess I shrin 

thought of hawing her here after 


| Bye wrong his hand. 
| “Heep her, deetor,” he pleaded, “for 
Gerda’s sake. Yeu see: now is. i 

’s confidence,. Believe , i 
find Gerda, it.will be enough watching these: 
two women, SoJong «s.\Marrables isan your 
house you haye ovex her,” 
* Precious little 1” 
” 


| away she willigo st ’ 
to, re and: together they re 


“I think Marrables has done pretty 
desperate thing to-night!” 

“She might de werse.” 

‘“* Worse? ** 

or oe of Bleed had fled from Iva’s 
face had to-cling to his friend's arm for 
support, 

“If my darling is in-their hands,” he said, 
brokenly, isa prisoner.ageinst her will, 
i her they 
But there 
- give ber with- 


is another freedom they. mi 
out any dangemte: themselyes—an extra dose 
of opium, a purpose-mistake in her medicine, 
and they might achieve their end!” 
The doctor shuddered. 
“I understand. There is but one witness 





against them, and they think without her | 


testimony they wonld be safe. 


Iva, I will ; 


keep Marrables now at all hazards. I will be | 


as cautious as you could wish. I under- 
stand your meaning now. Any vengeance he 


‘might take would recoil with awful force on 


Gerda ?”’ 
*'That’s it, doctor.” 
“But what’s their object ?”’ 
“Object ?”’ 
‘“*Whenever wickedness is committed in 


| impossible. 


| ing. 


“Did you look at your own signature?” 

“T did; and it’s right enough, even to tke 
flourish of the capital S, which my wife says 
I always make look an eight. Yes, and Nurse 
Brown’s laboured, crabbed hand is there, too, 
to the life. There’s the very blot she made 
by way of a fall stop. The will must be right, 
and yet I can’t believe Ducic would make 
such an one.” 

“I suppose you were present when the 

produced it?” 

“2 wag; indeed, no one but myself knew 
where if; was to be found; Lady Ducie 
Goplanagatee had no ides where to search for 
lt, ‘5 

“ And where was it?” 

“In, the, bottom drawer of his pedestal 
writing alae Isaw him place it there my- 


“« And the drawer was locked ?’* 


, yes. TD remember Lord Dugie it 
,careiully at the bottom, and commnalloe eet 
otierpepers.. When young Ward took the key 
from my Jadyand unlocked the drawer it was 
the firaicthing heeame to. 
* Andi ‘t:that, make you suspicious?” 

_ “ Hardly. Gerd’ Dacie might have changed 
ite place a,dezem times without my knowledge. 
Young Ward rezd the will, I remember he 


; Pattled off the contents very glibly. 1 went 


up to him and asked toseemy signature. He 
started, so that I quite expected to find ihe 
will a.forgery and my signature also; but.no, 
there itystood, the same ag ever, a little higher 
upon the sheet than I fancied, but still just 
the.same, even to the eightlike 8.” 

A. cloek chimed midnight. 

“Shall we go to bed, or do you think of 
sitting up for Marrables.” 
» “Bo. bed, by all means. I doubt if, now- 
ever long we sat up, Marrables would return 
if she saw a light in your window,” 

“Ah! Good night, Mr. Ducie, then, and, 
remember, you may rely upon us. We will 
keep Marrables as long as seems needful for 
the success of your quest.” 

Iva went to his own room, but sleep seemed 
He put out his light, crept 
stealthily to the window, and looked out into 
the moonlit garden. 

Sarely Miss Marrables must soon be return- 
If she was often detained by her late 


| mistress so late as this, it seemed wonderful 
|; she could get through her day’s work on the 


this world,” said the Doctor, slowly, “the | 
folks who sin generally have something to | 


gain by if. 
can come to my lady if she keeps your wife 
shut up for ever.” 

“She may fear detection. A woman like 
Lady Dugie would desire at all hazards to 


' stand well with the world.” 


1 confess I don't see what profit | 


morrow with such perfect success. 

fie wondered what she and my lady spoke 
of in their conrtant consultations. He slmost 
wished the old days of arbitrary punishment 


| were in vogue, and he could get possession of 
| Marrables, and subject her to the torture until 
| she confessed her Judy's secrete. 


“True ; but, in the first instance, if she had | 


noc used her influence to prejudice her hus- 
band against the match, Lerd Ducie would 
have given you bis daughter gladly. Now I 
want to know what object she had in inter- 
fering then?”’ 

Iva shook his head. 

‘Perhaps she feared our joint influence 
counteracting hers—perhaps she thought I 
might persuade Lord Ducie to leave his estate 
to Gerda!” 

“T believe he meant to.” 

** Dootor!” 

For some time now, Iva, I’ve had my doubts 
as to that will, 1 was so flurried when it was 
read after the funeral—I really hadn't my 
wits about me!” 

‘“ But do yeu suspect foul play ?”’ 

“I can hardly say that.”  ‘Lhen, efter a 
pause, “you see Lord Ducie told me he Lad 


done bis utmest to make bis will a perfectly | 
just one. He said:he had left me his daughter's | 


trustee, Sir James her personal guardian. In 
the will, as [heard it read, Sir dames stands us 
her guardian, but there is no mention of any 
trustee ; and no one in their senses can call it 
just to leave all he had to his wife and her 
unborn child, passing over Gerda. I tell you, 
Mr. Ducie, it struck me all of a heap.” 





Softly! Iva held bis breath and waited. 
Here along the path, slowly and cantiourly, 
came Marrables, and, strangest part of all, she 
carried a bundle in her arma. 

Iva could hear his own heart beat as he 
watched her, he felt so certain that bundle 
contained some clue to his dasling’s fate. If 
only he.could look at it! He must, by some 
means or other—he must, and would! 

It was strange Lady Ducie should give her 
ex-maid a bundle; what (saye Gerda bereeif) 
could she have to hide? And, besides, surely 
Netherton Chase offered few better places of 
concealment to its mistress than could be pos- 
sessed by a humble servant, whose only 
private apartment was a little bedroom ten 
feet square. 

Iva was down early despite his wakeful 
night, early enough to slip a paper into the 
doctor's hands before his wife and children 
were about. 

The paper had only a single line,— 

“Send Marrables out on a long errand. 
This is important.” 

“ My dear,” said the Doctor to his wife at 
breakfast, as hesat with his children on either 
side, his guest opposite him, and the model 
parlour-maid waiting deftly on the little party 
—‘‘my dear, do you know Lady Madelaine 
leaves for London to-morrow morning ?”’ 

Lady Madelaine lived a good three miles 
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from the doctor's house. She was the god- 
mother of his eldest child, and, to con’ess the 
truth, was expected to do great things for the 
little ward.” 

‘* Dear dear ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Sturgis, in a 
voice of regret; ‘‘and you've never found 
time to take the children over to see her!” 

‘*I would take them to-day, but I am par- 
ticularly busy. Of course the walk is too far 
for you; but I was wondering whether 
Marrables might not manage it.” 

The model parlour-maid, whose réle was 
intense amiability, consented at once. It was 
a mild day in early spring. quite a contrast to 
the wintry yesterday. Perhaps Marrables 
thought a long ramble with the little girls 
would be a pleasant change from her ordinary 
duties. 

She promised to be ready by ten o'clock, 
and Mrs. Sturgis, whom her absence made 
busier than usual, was shut up in the kitchen 
before they started. 

Iva and the doctor were quite free from 
observation when they heard the front door 
close on Marrables. 


*¢ She can’t be back under two hours, and if 
Lady Madelaine is at home I don’t expect 
she'll let the children come home till after 
lunch. You are quite safe. Now tell me the 
meaning of your mysterious note?” 

“She brought something home from the 
Chase last night, and I mean to see what 
it is.” 

‘‘ It can’t help you.” 

“‘It may. Doctor, don’t you turn against 
me. I want you tocome with me to Marrables’ 
room.” 

The doctor yielded at once. 

‘‘This old linen press holds most of her 
treasures I expect. She begged the use of it 
of my wife. Oddly enough, Mrs. Sturgis and 
I both possess’ keys toit. My wife gave hers 
to Marrables, but I still have the duplicate. I 
hate prying into a servant’s things, but I 
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DID IT ALL MPAN? 


suppose you'll want me to unlock that door? 
—so here goes.” 

The orderliness which prevailed in the little 
room was strangely missing in the press; 
things seemed to have been tossed in 
hurriedly and in confusion, but Iva recog- 
nised the bundle promptly enough. He took 
it out carefully, unpinned it, and saw a 
woman’s dress of plain blue serge, braided 
rather elaborately, a tight-fitting cloth jacket, 
and small hat trimmed with velvet. 

Mr. Ducie kept quite calm. He did not 
know the special meaning of these things, but 
for the doctor, finding them, had a fearful 
significance, 

‘“‘ They are hers,” he said, solemnly. ‘‘ The 
last time I ever saw your wife alive she wore 
that dress ; this hat was on her arm.” 

Iva shuddered. 

“Do them up again;” he muttered, 
hoarsely. ‘I must search further.” 

But the sound of cook’s footsteps were 
heard ; evidently she was coming to perform 
Marrables’ duties in the pantry. The two 
gentlemen must go. Hurriedly Iva caught 
hold of a little fancy box at the back of one of 
the shelves, which seemed to him likely to 
contain letters, and from its position would 
not easily be missed. Then Doctor Sturgis 
turned the key in the lock, and they went 
into the pantry, only a moment before Mrs. 
Cook came bustling in. 

‘* I’ve been looking to the pipes, cook,” said 
the Doctor. leaning gravely over the sink. “I 
think they’ll stand plenty of heavy frosts if 
we have them.” 

And cook acquiesced, thinking what a 
chatty, affable master she had, as the doctor 
conducted his guest back to the study. 

‘* What’s in the box?” 

‘Open it,’’ answered Iva; “I cannot. I 
feel as if it would tell me something of 
Gerda.” 

And it did. 

Dector Sturgis opened the box, and took 
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IN MERCY, WHAT HAD BECOME OF GERDA? ”] 


out the contents, covered many times with 
silver paper. He removed the wrappers care- 
fully, but as he took off the last a piercing 
shriek from Iva reached him, for there on the 
table lay bright masses of sun-tinted hair. 

Iva might well say the box could tell him 
of his darling. He loved each one of those 
silken tresses dearly. He had seen them last 
on his wife’s head. 

“Oh! what did it all mean? In mercy, 
what had become of Gerda ?”’ 


(To be continued.) 








A man without discretion may be compared 
to a vessel without a helm; which, however 
rich its cargo, is in continual danger of being 
wrecked. 


Importance or Cooxery.—As bad cooking 
affects the health and spirits of the whole 
household, the house mistress should know 
how to cook well. A growing family is no 
light responsibility, as every one who has the 
care of such can testify, and in order that the 
children may become strong and healthy their 
food should be selected with the same degree 
of care that must be expended in following 
the requirements of a doctor's prescription. 
It should be regularly served at stated hours, 
and set before the partakers in as attractive a 
form as possible at all times, as outward ap- 
pearance forms no small part of the enjoy- 
ment of a meal. The foods in each house- 
hold are so different that no rules should or 
can be given except that in all casee, simple, 
wholesome food is preferable and really more 
palatable than the dainties so often placed 
upon the table, and the indigestibility of 
which forms no small part in their general 
make-up. Hence the importance of mothers 
teaching their daughters the great and truly 
beautiful accomplishment of being good 
ccoks, 
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DOUGLAS McQUEEN’S 
SACRIFICE. 
—:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


A FATAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Breryt MacnavcuTen was radiantly happy, 
for she had just received a letter from the one 
being in the world she loved with her whole 
heart and soul, asking her to be his wife. 

His wife! Oh! how her pulses throbbed at 
the very thought of being for ever by his 
side! How happy they would be, when they 
were all in all to each other! And she smiled, 
as she re-read his words of love, begging her 
to fix an early date for their marriage. 

‘‘ How impatient he seems, poor darling!” 
she whispered, half-aloud. ‘‘Oh! Charlie, I 
knew you loved me, and I felt you were not 
playing with me; and as you care for me so 
very much I suppose I must look over all the 
naughty stories I have heard about you, and 
when once I am your wife I feel sure you 
will not wish to find amusement outside your 
own home.” 

And she smiled a glorious smile, and lean- 
ing her head against the open window-sill she 
listened to the joyous skylark, who rising 
higher and higher in the blue ether, seemed to 
make the air ring with his song of praise, and 
raising her eyes to heaven beyond, she 
breathed a prayer of thankfulness, that she 
had at last been granted the desire of her 
heart. 

At that moment her father, Sir Frederick 
Macnaughten, entered the room, and walking 
to his daughter’s side, he placed his arm 
affectionately on her shoulder. 

‘How you startled me, dear father ! ” said 

eryl, smiling up at him; ‘I never heard you 

pen the door, and, of course I did not expect 





to see you, for it is not often you honour me 
by paying mea visit in my little boudoir ; but 
now you are here I hope you will be like the 
German, who said, ‘ When I come, I stay.’ 
So take that easy-chair, and make yourself 
comfortable,” and rising, she pushed it to- 
wards bim. 

‘* T will not sit down, thank you, my child, 
for I have only a few minutes to spare, but I 
was anxious to have a little talk with you be- 
fore I go to London, as I may not see you 
again during the day,’ and taking her hand 
gently in his own, he looked steadily into her 
eyes, as if to watch their expression. 

“ Beryl,” he continued, “I have had a 


letter this morning from some one who loves } 


you very dearly. Can you guess who it is?” 

** Yes! indeed I can,” replied the girl, with 
a@ joyous smile, “for I, too, have had a letter 
from a certain ‘some one’; so your mighty 
mystery issolved, dear, withont my having 
the trouble of guessing?” and she looked up 
saucily into her father’s face. 

“Have you, Beryl?” he answered, in a 
surprised tone. ‘ May I ask what he said to 
you? for he told me he would not mention 
the subject to you until he had my permis- 
sion to do so.’’ 

**T expect he found he had not patience to 
wait for your answer, dad, and wanted to 
learn his fate at once; so he wrote me just a 
nice little note, to ask mea very important 
question,” and the thought of that note 
brought the blushes to her fair young cheeks. 
‘*And you won’t mind very much if I say 
‘yes’ to it, will you, dear father? For he tells 
me he cannot live without me any longer, 
and if I will be his wife he will make me ever 
so happy.’ 

‘* Well! my child, I suppose I must forgive 
a lover's impatience, although I must con- 
fess I would rather he had kept his word with 
me, and as you seem so pleased, dear girl, I 
will say no more about it. I wish you every 


happiness, Beryl, and although I shall miss 


‘‘ THEN, INDEED, I NEED WISH HER NO GREATER PUNISHMENT !”’] 


| you very much, I shall be proud to see you 


the wife of so good a man.” 
| And having presented his face to his 
| daughter to kiss he left her once more alone, 
! and, if possible, happier than before. 

“Dear old father!” she thought, as the 
| door closed, ‘‘how kind he was! and I al- 
| ways thought he did not like Charlie, for he 
| never seemed to encourage his visits; but I 
| Suppose that wast cause he had not declared 
i his love for me. Well! the past is over now, 
| and I am so happy!”’ 

And opening her davenport she found some 

of her pretty crested paper, and began to 
| write her first love-letter. 

Before she had finished it she heard the 
hall door shut, and seeing her father’s retreat- 
| ing figure going down the drive she went to the 
; window, and called “‘ good-bye” to him; and 
| in return he took an envelope from his pocket, 
' and smiling up at her, and waving an adieu, he 
wended his way towards the station. 

As he dropped his letter into the post-office 
he gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘When once she is McQueen's wife I chal} 
feel happy about her,’”? he murmured, half- 
aloud, “for he is a good fellow, and has plenty 
of money into the bargain, which is fortunate, 
as I have not much at the present time, 
although no one is aware of it but myself, 
| and with a rich son-in-law things will improve 
' @ little. Poor, dear Beryl! I always fancied 
she cared for that scamp Danvers, and that 
I should have had a lot of trouble with her on 
his account, but I am truly thankful I was 
mistaken.” 

‘‘ A penny for your thoughts! ’’ exclaimed a 
handsome young man, as he came suddenly 
round the corner of the road, meeting Sir 
Frederick face to face. ‘‘ Why, pater, you are 
looking as pleased as Punch about something,” 
and turning round he accompanied his father 
to the station. 

During that walk Sir Frederick told his son 
that Beryl was engaged to Douglas McQueen, 
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and that he had written to invite him to come | while, on the other hand, McQueen is a noble 
down the next day. | fellow, andI should be proud to see you his 
‘‘T am indeed awfully pleased to hear it,’ ; wife. So be a good girl, and give up this non- 
replied Percy Macnaughtem, in genuine sur- | sense.’ 
prise. ‘‘ But what a close beggar he must be,} And he held out his hand to her; but 
for I spent the evening with him only last | Beryl. wagin no mood now to be conciliated, 
night, and he never even hinted at such a | partioularly when she was expeated to give up 
thing,” the man she loved, to prevent her father 
“He did not know what your sister's an- | ‘‘ being mede a fool of.” 
swer might be, I " veplicd Sir | him, with-ber head erect, she told him,—. 
Frederick, “Men do not like to lef anyone| “ Thafralthough Mr. McQueen might be all 
know, in ease they should be refused. I; takes | that fe should be as a gentleman, she had 
the prideout of them—seth moshinguutil | fully made up her mind to be true to Charles 
they are sure; and ¥ in iedetter to | Danvers ; if he refused his consent she 
me he did not seem to be at.all confident thet should marry him witheot it,and that wonldas 
Beryl did care ior him-—but I agnglad to find least. prove whether Charlie wanted her or 
she does.” her money ;”’ and the look in 
By that time they had arrived at the! she meant what she said. 
station, and raising his hatte hisfather Perey 
Macnanghten retraced !his 


“T am glad, too, that she caresfar him,” Pag wetle. 





pr ee 
ne world, a Bee “Yowuene bwo 
miseratile ;’’ andjpmping i ime | fora fight!" 

cut scress themeadows toliis au hev-| Dbey both appealedto him at ones, and told 
ing donned his flannels be spent the afternoon their etary. Each him to take their 
upon the river--and, as he-was ont to side, dnt Perey - would: do 
dinner, 1 was leftalonethe rest of theday, | neither; and going off inte peals of langhtenhe 


morning, after breakfast, Sir | 


The scene, 
Frederick looked up from the ealumns of the! i 


left.the storm -- 
“(The best thing he d.do was to keep 


So standing befgre-}. another 


Just then P entered. the room, andi |: 
to his. sister gave a 


should go and meet Douglas at the station, 

him for a quiet walk, and honestly tell 
him the truth, and I feel certain he is not the 
man to try and persuade yeu to care for him 
against your will; so ran and get your hat 
before the pater catches you, for he is sure to 
come down presently, to see that you welcome 
omr guest warmly, and then there will be 
row; so-be off atones, like a sensible 


“Really, Perey! you mast be mad to 
imagine I could, under 
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Times, and ealled his-danghter to his side. ‘ ont off it, for it was m.case.of Greek meeting 

“Baryl,” he said, kindly, “you will be. Greck, and neither ofthem would give way.” 
pleased to hear that I have invited But though Perey seemed to take so. little 
MoQueen te lunch with you to-day, andasl interest in-the war between hie father 
am again Obliged to go to town you muet take ' and sister, ‘to help Beryl.if it lay. 
care of him, witich, under the-cirenmstaness, 2. | in bis 4o that he must 
suppose you wor’t object to,” amd he looked | pratend’ 2 ent- before Sir 
at her for ® | Frederick: So he > Bimeelf under the 


__ “Of course, ner, I will take care of Mr. ‘shadow of an old bay tree which: 
McQueen if you wieh meto dose; bab lhope the house, and there waited until he heard the 


he won't remain very long, ag I have invited dining-room door shutaeith a decided. bang. | 


Charlie to dine with us, and he-will behere And then hearose-and: guietty-stepped into 

about three o'clegk.”’ the apartment by the window which opened 
“Charlie! Who the deuce is that?” de- upon the lawn. 

manded Sir Frederick, growing white to the Beryl did-not hear him enter, and he found 

lips; and Beryl, seeing his face, became sud- ; her rocking herself to and fro, with passionate 

denly pale, but with a determined voice she | tears falling unheeded down her cheeks. 

replied,— i ‘Come, old girl!” he said, coaxingly. 
‘I think you need hardly ask who Charlie | “ What is the use of crying? It.is. sure to. be 


is, considering you gave me permission all rightin theend. The pater is certain to | 


yesterday to accept him as my future hus-' give way sooner or later, and the less.you 

band,.”’. : oppose him the quicker you will get yeur 
‘“‘I did nothing of the sort, and you know own way. So don't fret, and try to cheer 

if,”” answered Sir Frederick, roughly. “I up!” 

gxve permission for you to be engaged to! And he took her hand in his and smoothed 

Douglas McQueen, and he is the only manI it gently. 

will allow you to marry.’ “It is all very well for you, .Percy, to talk 
Beryl restrained her temper with an effort, of not fretting and tell me to cheer up. I 

and, laying her hand gently on his arm, she should like tosee you cheerful under the same 

looked pleadingly in his face. ' eircumstances. It may he a good joke for 
‘There has been some terrible mistake be- you, but I fail to see the fan of it.” 

ween us,’’ she replied. “I remember now; And she tried to draw her hand away, but 

we never mentioned either Charlie's or Mr. Perey would not let her. 

McQueen’s name, and that explains the whole; “Now, eld girl! it is no use your being 

thing. Charlie wrote to me, and Mr. McQueen 


not both referring to the same person. Bat it little eyes of yours, and talk like a sensible 


is too late now to withhold your consent, for little woman, I will do my best to, help you. | 
First of all, in an hour’s © 


yesterday I wrote to-Charlie, and accepted So now to business, 
him ion, et. I leve him, and will never time Douglas McQueen will be here, and as 
give him up!” 
‘*‘ Beryl,” said Sir Frederick, sternly, “I meet him.” 
have written to Douglas McQueen and told 
him that you have consented to be his wife; 
and as he is coming down to see you to-day I 
must insist upon your conducting yourself Mr, McQueen with open arms, and I wan't do 
properly, and meeting him as a lady should it /” she cried, passionately. 
the man she is engaged to marry. ‘* All right, don’t!" replied Percy, with an 
‘Tam sorry if you.are disappointed, but in amused smile; “but I 
this I will be obeyed ; for I will not allow Me- Frederick’ our father,if I were you, dear. He 


Queen to be made a fool of any more than I has always been @ good old fellow to us, and 
will be made one myself. 


McQueen had not asked you for your hand I time. 

would never have consented to your marrying ‘I don’t care if he does or does not!” she 

Charles Danvers, who is an unprincipled replied, hotly. ‘‘I intend to marry Charlie, 

young scoundrel, who has neither heart nor whatever he says!” 

brains; and if he pretends to care for yow it ‘Of course you do, old lady! 

is because he imagines you will have money. doubted that for a minute. 
‘But I can tell you, Beryl, if ever you determined to have your own way, why should 

marry Danvers you will leave my house for you be cross any longer? And now let us see 

ever, and I will not give you a single farthing; what is best to be done. If I were you I 


I never 








, cross with me, you know very well it is no | 
to you, and we neither of us dreamt we were faultof mine; and if you will dry those poor, | 


the pater will be in town you will have to | 


“Sir Frederick does not intend to go to . 
London now,” replied Beryl, coldly, ‘“ but | 
means to remain at home, to make me receive ' 


would not ‘ Sir ; 


_And I might as if,he is in a rage now, it is no use hardening . 
well tell you at the same time, that even if ‘your heart against him; he will come round in | 
. ” 


And as you are , 


“ Indeed, L am-awfally sorry it shonJd have 

4” replied Percy, shaking ‘his hend 

or the first time ; “ bufdon’t.take any notice 

of Beryl this mornitg,ehe has been rather 

upset. Come and sit down, and let us talk it 

over. Thefactis, there has been some terrible 
misunderstanding.” 

* Do you mean to tell mé she does not in- 
| tend to marry me after ail Sir- Frederick 
said in his letter yesterday about her great 
love for me?” 

“Yes, that is just ii! Ii unfortunately 
happened that Beryl received a letter from 
_ Danvers, asking her to be his wife, by the 

same post as my father goi yours, and he 
; went to my sister and told her he had heard 

from someone who loved her very dearly, and 
{ desired her to); guess who it was from, and 
Beryl, supposing Danvers had written to the 
pater as well as toherself, laughingly told him 
she knew all about it; as she bad had a letter 
too.” 

‘* Bat surely Sir Frederick must have known 
T would not write to his daughter after my 
having told him I should not do so without 
his. permission?” interrupted Dougles, 

Well,” continued Percy, “he was very 
much surprised ; but, thinking a lover's im- 
patience would excuse the fact, he did not say 
much about it; and finding Beryl delighted 
on the subject, and having no suspicion.of the 
truth, he left her, and wrote straight off to 
you. It never struck him that nomame had 
{ been mentioned. So the same, mail which 
took my father’s letter to you, carried one 
from Beryl to Charles Danvers, accepting his 
offer; and it was not till this morning that 
the mistake was found out.” 

** And does your sister really love Danvers?” 
he asked, with an agitated voice. 

** Yes, I fear she does,” replied Percy, with 
feeling. ‘I am awfully sorry for you, old 
fellow! I knew you wonid take it to heart 
when I heard of it!” 

“Don’t think abont me,” he answered 
sadly. “It is Beryl we must consider. I 
fear Danvers is not the sort of man to make 
any girl a good husband, particularly a high- 
, spirited little woman like your sister. I 
believe he will break her heart in a year. 
But I suppose she intends to marry him?” 
| .* Yes, 1am sure she does, for most people 

prefer to be miserable their cwn way, than 

happy someone else's; but she will never be 
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his wife with her father’s consent, for he is 
quite determined she shall accept you.” 

“No,” replied Douglas McQueen, firmly, 
‘he must not force an engagement with me 
upon her, and I would never marry @ girl 
who did not love me with her whole heart. «I 
will tell Sir Frederick so when I see him, but 
I don’t think I can meet him: this morning. 
I feel quite unmanned for the time being. I 
shall be better presently, no doubt, and I will 
catch the first train up to town, and telegraph 
to say Jam unable to come to-day ;:for the 
less said about this unfortunate matter the 
better, and 1 expect Sir Frederick is pretty 
warm about it at present. Let him cool 
down, and then we can talk it over quietly. 
Till then, remember, am to know 
nothing—for it is of no use to upset Beryl 
more than she is already, poor girl! By-the- 
bye, where is she? I should like just a little 
talk with her before I leave. You need not 
fear, Percy,” seeing him. hesitate, “‘ I will say 
nothing but what is kind to your sister. You 
can trust me, can’t you?” 

‘‘ Indeed, I can,” said Percy Macnaughten, 
warmly shaking his hand. ‘* You are a noble 
fellow, Douglas, and I only wish Beryl would 
accept you. I fear she will live to regret the 
day on which she marries Danvers ; but’ when 
she has once made up her mind there is no 
altering her decision. You will find her sit- 
ting under that old tree yonder, for I saw her 
there a short time ago; and now, if you don’t 
want to meet my father, you had better slip 
out of that window, for I hear him coming 
down the stairs.”’ 

And just as Douglas McQueen made his 
disappearance, Sir Frederick entered the 
room, 

‘‘All by yourself, Percy? I made sure I 
heard you talking to someone. Where's 
Beryl?” 

**How should I know, pater? She was 
talking to me a short time since, and I asked 
no questions when she left the room; for I 
think the less we bother her to-day’ the 
better.’ 

“Perhaps so,’ replied Sir Frederick ; “and 
now I want a telegram form. Can you give 
me one, as I have mislaid mime somehow? I 
am going to telegraph to that fellow Danvers, 
to tell him not to trouble himself to come 
down.” 

“ I fear I can’t give you'a form, pater, but, 
if you like, I will go down to the office, and 
send a telegram off for you. It would save 
you the walk, wouldn’t it?” 

‘*Phank you,” said Sir Frederick, coldly, 
‘“*T prefer sending it off myself.” 

“Just as you like,” replied Percy, in- 
differently. “* But I thought yon wanted to 
be at home when McQueen:came down, and 
if he arrives by the train you told him, you 
would just miss him, and I think that would 
be such a pity.” 

“Yon arc right, my boy!” said Sir 
Frederick, with: am approving look at his son. 
‘‘T am glad to:see you so sensible: Go, by all 
means, and I will remain at home; and be 
quick back, as I wish to lanch punctually at 
one o'clock to 'day.”’ 

Percy Macnanghten crossed’ the room; and 
suddenly he turned round and'said,— 

“TI suppose you would have no objection to 
my taking Bery! on the river this afternoon? I 
think a little change would do her good, as 
she complains.of a headache to-day ; and we 
might take our tea with us, and return at 
nine, in time for supper.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Sir Frederick, quite 
taken off his guard by his son’s innocent 
expression of face; ‘*1 am only too glad to 
give her a little amusement, for I fear she is 
rather upset to-day; but it cannot be helped. 
In this I will be obeyed's” and he drew him- 
self up to his full height, and looked as if he 
meant what he said. 

“All right; then that is settled?” said 
Percy, and in another second he had left the 
room. 

** Poor old chap!” he thought; ‘it is ‘rather 
& shame to tuke him in, but I have promised 








Beryl to help her, so I will keep to my word,"’ 
and he walked direct to the post-office, and 
rent off the following telegram :— 

“From P. Macnaughten :—‘*Do not come 
to Fernbank, but meet us at Sunbury Lock at 
3.30 this afternoon. Be prnotual.” 

And having ordered it to be forwarded with- 
out delay, he wended his way homeward as 
quickly as possible, to have a word with his 
sister before she went into the house. 

Beryl saw him coming across the meadow, 
and went to meet him with a bright emile. 

‘\Oh, Perey!” sho-said, “‘ Douglas has been 
so good to me; bat I fear I have made him 
very miserable, poor old fellow. But he was 
so kind, and says he would not have me marry 
him against my will; and he is going to tell 
dad, after a little while, that he does not want 
me any longer, so he will get me out of my 
trouble, you see, and then it will end all 
right.” 

‘“‘ Beryl, dear, the pater will never consent 
to your marrying Charles Danvers—and don’t 
you think, little one, you could try and forget 
him? McQueen is a noble fellow, and would 
make you a good husband, and I feel sure you 
would never regret it if you chose him ; and I 
feel equally sure you would soon be miserable 
if you married Danvers. He is not worthy of 
you, dear; do try and love Douglas instead !”’ 

“I thought you were going to help me, Percy; 
but if you regret your promise to do so, I can 
manage without you,” and she turned away 
from him. 

‘*Come, Beryl, you are not going to get rid 
of me quite so easily,” so langhingly slipping 
his arm throughhers, he drew her towards 
hira once more. 

“* Now tell me, old girl, are you sure you love 
Charlie with yeur whole heart and soul, and 
that you would rather take fim, with all his 
faults, than a good man like Douglas? ” 

“ Quitesure, Percy,” sheanswered, earnestly. 
‘‘T have loved Charlie from the very first day 
Isaw him ; heismy life, and if I lost him now 
I should die!” 

* Stars] old lady! Iam glad I've neverhad 
the complaint ‘as bad as you. However, az you 
seem 80 certain, I will say no more about it, 
but just hélp you all I'can; only remember, 
if you everregret your choice, don't blame me 
afterwards.” 

‘No fear of that,” she replied, brightly. 
*« When once I am Charlie's wife, he will be so 
good, and’ we ehall both be as happy as the 
days are long.’’ 

‘‘ TT hope'to;” replied her brother, gravely : 
and then he teld her’ about the telegram he 
had sent off to her lover, and warned her not 
to seem too pleased about going on the river 
with him, in case Sir Frederick should suspect 
anything, “for if he does, old girl,” he con- 
tinued, “it would be ‘all up,’and there would 
be a thundering storm ;’’ and he laughed as 
hé pictured what a “ flare up”’ there wouldjbe. 

“You are a dear boy!” cried Beryl. ‘‘ How 
can Lever repay you for your goodness to me ?”’ 
and she looked gratefully up in his face. 

“That is jast like you girls,” he said, laugh- 
ing still more. “ Five minutes: ago you were 
ready to declare what a brute I was, and now 
T expect you would swear anywhere that I am 
a perfect angel ; but, Isay, the pater is watch- 
ing us from the drawing-room window; you 
must not look too jolly, or he will be suspect- 
ing me. At present I am the good boy in the 
story-book, and the longer he thinks so the 
better. Now, pull your face down a little; 
there; that-will just do! so mild, and so pathetic ! 
Keep on that expression and you would deceive 
the old gentleman himself. Upon my word, 
this is a joke! I only wish poor Douglas had 
not to suffer for it—it is hard lines on him.”’ 

‘* Yes,” answered Beryl, ‘“‘I am very sorry 
too, but I cannot help it now.” 

‘‘Well, Percy,” said Sir Frederick, eyeing 
his son keenly, ‘‘ have you done as you pro- 
mised me?” 

‘Yes, I think I sent a settler, pater. You 
may be pretty sure that young gentleman 





will not make his appearance here this after 
noon.” 


“T am glad of it,’’ said Sir Frederick’ 
quietly. 

*“Whom do you mean?” said Beryl, with 
pretended innocence. 

““ Why just this, dear,” said Percy, gravely 
—and you must iry and bear the disappoint- 
ment well—ycur father wished a telegram 
sent to Charles Danvers, to tell him act to 
come here to-day, and 1 bave sent it ; and if 
you are a very good girl, you are to be allowed 
to go on the river with me this afternoon; if 
you are naughty, you will be sent to your own 
room till you say you are sorry; £0 be sen- 
sible, and don’t make a useless fuss about it.’’ 

During her brother’s speech Beryl had kept 
her back to him and to her father, to prevent 
their seeing her face ; but the tone of Percy 
Macnaughten’s voice was too much for her, 
and she felt she must laugh, and began to shake 
violently ; but she cleverly hid her face in her 
handkerchief, and pretending to sob, exclaimed 
that “it was too bad,’ when Sir Frederick 
s.opped her by laying his hand on her shoulder, 
and said, not unkindly,— 

“My dear, go to your own room till you can 
compose yourtelf; then change your dress, 
and come quietly down to luncheon, for Iam 
expecting Mr. McQueen every minute, and I 
wish you to be ready to receive him,” and 
leading his daughter to the door, they both 
passed out of the room, Bery! still in uncon- 
trollable shakes, which her father tock for 
deep emotion. 


CHAPTER II, 
A STOLEN MEETING. 


Wuewn Beryl came downstairs an hour later 
she found Sir Frederick pacing the drawing- 
room with a troubled expression upon his 
face. 

“T have just received a telegram from 
Douglas McQueen,” he said; ‘‘to tell: me he 
is unable to come to-day.” 

“Really,” answered Beryl, indifferently. 
“Tt does not look as if he were very anxious 
to see us, does it?” 

“I do not understand it,” he replied, turn- 
ing round and facing his daughter. ‘ I hope 
you have had nothing to do with his non- 
appearance; it seems tome very peculiar, and 
I think I shall ron up to town directly after 
lunch and ascertain the meaning of if.” 

“T certainly should not trouble Mr. Mc- 
Queen if I were you, father; if he does not 
wish to come, leave him alone. J am very 
glad he is not coming, for it has saved 
another argument ; and [hope you will write 
to him to-day, and explain the whole circum- 
stances of the case, and then I am sure he 
will not press the matter further, for nothing 
would ever induce me to marry him; so now 
I think we had better drop the subject.” 

“The subject shall never be dropped until 
you promise to give up Danvers;’’ he 
answered, hotly. ‘‘I would rather you re- 
mained single all your days than let you marry 
a scamp like that, and as to telling McQueen I 
shall do nothing of ithe sort, and I shall see 
that he comes down and makes everything 
straight with you before the end of the 
week.” 

‘“Will you?” she said; ‘I think not;” 
but she could add no more, for at that 
moment, the majestic butler announced that 
luncheon was ready, and put an end to the 
conversation. 

* * « * * 

At half-past three Percy Macnaughten and 
his sister arrived at Sunbury Lock, and found 
Charles Danvers waiting for them—and very 
handsome he looked, standing on the bank in 
his spotless flannels, which showed his tall, 
manly figure off well ; his slightly-waved gold 
brown hair, and leng, soft moustache suited 
his style, and the expression of his sparkling 
blue eyes, as he met Bery]’s, denoted intense 
devotion and love. 

There were few women who could resist 
Charles Danvers when he chose to fascinate 
them; and it was not to be wondered at that 
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Beryl had succumbed to his charms, especially 
as he really did love her with all the warmth 
of his passionate nature; and at the present 
time she was his idol, and he cared to worship 
at no other shrine. 

He quickly jumped into the boat and sat 
down beside Beryl, pressing her hand with 
great tenderness. 

“It was good of you, darling, to arrange 
this nice little trip for us. I was thinking 
this morning how lovely it would be on the 
water to-day,” and heslipped his arm through 
her’s and drew her close to his side. 

‘‘It was not my thought, it was Percy’s,” 
she said, looking brightly up at him. 

“Oh! was it? How are you, old boy? I 
forgot I had not spoken to you.” 

“Well! I was beginning to think you 
were a pretty cool hand, but I suppose I 
must forgive you, under the present circum- 
stances. But look here you lazy beggar, don’t 
you imagine I am going to pull you all the 
time, while you sit there po enjoy you self, 
so come and make yourself useful. Besides. 
we shall have everyone looking at us if you 
sit so close to Beryl! as all that. Come along 
now, and about two miles ahead there’s a 
lovely, quiet, little nook I know of, and we 
will go up there, and then I will make myself 
scarce, for I know you are longing to throw 
me overboard to get me out of the way; but 
I won’t bother you much when once we cast 
anchor, so let us be quick.”’ And, having 
persuaded Charles Danvers to take a pair of 
sculls they soon arrived at their destination, 
and, springing lightly up the bank, Percy 
laughingly bade them adieu. 

‘‘T shall be back again at eight o'clock, 
Beryl,” he said; ‘‘and I hope you will have 
a happy time. But please remember, what- 
ever you settle to do tell me aslittle as possible, 
as the less I know the better ; but mind what 
I said to you coming along, decide nothing in 
a hurry,’’ and with a parting wave he left 
them. 

‘* What does he mean, pet?” asked Charles 
Danvers, turning to Beryl with marked as- 
tonishment in his face. 

“TI have much to tell you, Charlie,” she 
said, looking timidly up at him. 

‘“‘Come and sit down, and we will have a 
long chat.’’ And having settled themselves 
comfortably at the bottom of the boat, and 
put upa large umbrella to shelter them, re- 
gardless of their being in a perfectly shady 
nook, Beryl told him her story from beginning 
to end. She kept back nothing from her lover, 
feeling it was best he should know all; even 
that she should lose her home and expected 
fortune if she became his wife. 

Charles Danvers’ face clouded visibly when 
he learnt that Beryl would bring no grist to 
his mill. He was decidedly a poor man, and 
had very extravagant habits, and he had 
hoped that Sir Frederick Macnaughten would 
make his daughter a liberal allowance, and it 
was a great disappointment to him to findjthat 
she would have nothing. But with Beryl at 
his side gazing up at him with her pathetic, 
hazel eyes, he could think of little else than 
his present love for her, and drawing her 
closer to him he kissed her passionately. 

‘* My brave darling!” he whispered ; ‘‘ how 
much you have borne for my sake, Never 
mind, sweet one, when once you are my wife 
you will not regret your old home, will you, 
pet?” he asked, tenderly; ‘‘and I expect 
when your father sees you are quite deter- 
mined, he will rather forgive you than lose 
you altogether. Don't you think so?” he 
questioned. 

‘‘No, Charlie, my father does not easily 
forgive, but I can bear even his displeasure 
for your sake. Bat are you quite sure you 
will still care to marry me without a penny? 
Sir Frederick said you would not.’ 

** Did he, Beryl? Well I will prove he was 
wrong. When do you become of age, dear?”’ 

* This day month,” sheanswered, ‘‘ What 
made you ask, Charlie?” 

“Cannot you guess, sweet?’ he replied, 
earnestly, ‘No? Well, I will tell you. On 


the day you are twenty-one your father will 

have no legal right to dictate to you. Andon’ 
os day, my pet, I must make you my 

wife.” 

Beryl trembled as she heard his words. 

She loved Charles Danvers with her whole 
heart, but she loved her father too, and she 
did not wish to give him the pain of partin 
from her at go near a date; so she plead 
with her lover to give her more time. But 
he would take no refusal, and listening to his 
soft, passionate, love-words, she soon forgot 
all but the man by her side, and drawn to 
him by his inexpressible tenderness, she laid 
her head at last upon his breast, and mur- 
mured,— 

“ As you will.” 

And thus they remained for hours, almost 
too happy for words, feeling and knowing 
nothing save the great love that filled their 
hearts, contented with the bliss of the day, 
without one thought of the pain the future to- 
morrow would bring. 

ms a2 * * * 

When the neighbouring clock struck eight 
Percy Macnaughten stood beside the boat. 

They had not heard his footsteps on the 
moss-grown bank, so they were still hidden 
under the convenient umbrella, when he 
stopped. And they started when they heard 
his cheery voice by their side. 

‘Well, I’m blesé!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
two do look jolly comfortable. It makes me 
feel inclined to institute a partnership um- 
brella myself. But, I say, time is up, and we 
must be precious quick, or we shall be late for 
supper, and that would never do. I suppose 
you have had your tea or whatever you .call 
it—all that cake and stuff we brought out 
with us?” 

‘No, we have not,’”’ replied Beryl, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘we never thought of it. What shall 
we do? We must not take it home again, and 
there’s no time to eat it now.” 

‘No, there’s not,” Percy answered. ‘I 
wish there were, for I am as hun as a 
hunter, but I'll tell you what we will do with 
it; there are some children up yonder ;who 
would be glad of it, poor little ars!” 
And, taking up the basket of provisions he 
was quickly out of sight; and when he re- 
turned Beryl and Charles Danvers were 
ready to start, and they were soon on their 
way homewards, rowing swiftly down the 
stream till they arrived at the lock. And 
there the young lovers had once more to 
part. So whispering to Beryl to keep up 
bravely for his sake, and thanking Percy for 
his kindness towards them, Charles Danvers 
sprang lightly ashore, and wended his way 
towards the station. 

‘* Well, old girl?’’ said Percy Macnaughten 
to his sister, ‘‘ I hope you will be happy ; you 
certainly looked so this evening when I came 
back to you. I can only say I trust it will 


last.” 

“Oh! yes,” replied Beryl, looking up 
brightly. ‘‘We have had a glorious day, 
thanks to you, dear ; but what has happened 
to you, Percy? Why, you are wet through ! 
Surely you have not been in the river with 
your clothes on, by way of amusing your- 


“That is just what I hava been doing,” 
answered Percy, with a hearty laugh. ‘‘ Beryl, 
you must congratulate me, for this afternoon 
I have met the prettiest little girl I ever saw, 
and I believe she is as good as she looks.” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Beryl, with 
astonishment. “I do not see what your 
meeting a pretty girl has to do with your 
being wet.” 

“ Everything, old lady; because the first 
thing I saw of my little fairy was that she 
was having anything but a good time of it, in 
the middle of the stream: and I had the 
pleasure of landing my fish without any 
trouble to myself, as it matters not to me 
whether I have to swim in or out of my 
belongings.” 





hal Oh, Percy! how good you are!” ex- 
Claimed his sister, with an admiring look at 


him. “And whois this girl? and what was 
she doing by herself on the river?” 

“She was not by herself, dear, but with 
her sister, who had gone on shore to get 
some lemonade at the little farmhouse close 
by; and when she was alone my little friend 
let the boat drift out into the stream, and 
never saw a@ steam launch coming up behind 
her till it was too late to get out of its way, 
and somehow she was upset, but she is all right 
now.’’ 

‘*But when did you first see her? ’’ ques- 
tioned Beryl, eagerly. 

“I? Oh, I heard the people shouting at 
her, and looked round just in time to see her 
go over, poor little soul; and fortunately 
they swung the launch qaickly round, and I 
just managed to prevent her being drawn 
under, and when I got on shore I took 
her to her sister and mide her drink some 
hot brandy and water; then, finding they 
lived about two miles distant, I escorted 
them home at a brisk rate, and to-morrow 
morning, if you feel inclined to accompany 
me to Weybridge, we will drive over to 
inquire for her ; if not I will go alone, for I 
have no mind to losa sight of my qaeen just 
as I have found her.” 

** Indeed, I should like to go with you, dear, 
and if Ican help you in any way I shall be 
only too glad; but you have not told me who 
her people are. Will they welcome us, do you 
think?” 

«Oh, yes, that’s all right,” replied Percy 
Macnaughten, brightly. ‘They have no 
relations, poor girls, except an old uncle and 
aunt with whom they are living, and I told 
the old lady I should drive over with you 
to-morrow to inquire for my little fairy, and 
she said she would be pleased to see us.” 

‘“‘ And whatis her name,” asked Beryl, with 
interest. 4 

“Viola Sinclare, and her sister is called 
Mabel, and you must try and like her, dear, 
for my sake.’’ 

‘*Indeed I will, dear boy,’ said Beryl, 
earnestly. ‘Viola is a pretty name, and I 
hope she will prove worthy of you. Why, 
here is dad coming to meet us!’ and in 
— minute they were by Sir Frederick's 
side. 


CjJHAPTER III. 
SAVED FROM RUIN. 


Earty next morning Beryl and her brother 
ordered their little village cart and drove over 
to Weybridge, arriving at the residence of 
Captain Sinclare about eleven o’clock. 

They found Viola waiting for them in the 
garden, and very pretty she looked in her soft 
blue nun’s veiling dress, relieved only by 
some rich Honiton lace at the neck and 
sleeves. 

** How good of you to come! ”’ she said, look- 
ing at Percy ree gow with a bright light 
in her eyes, which told their own tale. ‘‘ And 
is this your sister you talked to me about 
yesterday? Oh! I am so pleased to make 
your acquaintance, for after all Mr. Mac- 
naughten said of you I feel asif we were quite 
old friends already ;’’ and she pressed Beryl’s 
hand warmly. ‘‘ And now come in, for auntie 
is quite anxious to see you.” 

And having shown her into a prettily far- 
nished drawing-room, she gave the necessary 
introductions, and leaving Beryl to talk to 
Mrs. Sinclare, she went out to summon the 
groom to hold the pony and relieve Percy 
Macnaughten of his charge. 

For some time they walked about the gar- 
den, and before their chat was ended Percy 
had very plainly intimated to his little fairy 
that he hoped when they knew each other 
better they should be more than friends; and 
Viola, blushing very red, had accepted his 
proffered hand and had gently answered that 

‘*she hoped so too,” ae 

At this juncture Mabel Sinclare joined 
them, and said she had heard her aunt asking 





he servant where they were gone; so she 
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had run out to meet them, that they might 
all go in together. 

Percy gave her a grateful glance, and Viola 
telling her she was a dear, slipped her arm 
through her sister’s, and they all walked to- 
wards the house. 

‘‘ Oh, there you are!” said Mrs. Sinclare. 
‘J did not know you were out too, Mabel. I 
do not want you all to come in, but I was 
afraid Viola might feel the sun too hot for 
her, as she had no hat on; and I fear she has, 
for her face looks flushed. Do you feel at all 
giddy from the heat, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘ Not in the least,” replied Vicla, smiling ; 
and turning round to Percy she gave him a 
mischievous look. 

The visit passed very pleasantly ; and Beryl 
took a great fancy to the two girls, and asked 
Mrs. Sinclare to let them come over to see her 
the following week, saying that Sir Frederick 
would be only too pleased to welcome any 
friends of hers, and would, she was sure, do 
himself the pleasure of calling on Captain 
Sinclare very shortly, as he remembered he 
had known him some years ago when they 
had travelled together on the Continent ; and 
he had no idea they were now such near 
neighbours. 

At that moment Captain Sinclare entered 
the room, and seemed highly pleased at the 
prospect of meeting his old friend again; and 
said he should not wait for Sir Frederick's 
visit, but should drive over the following day 
and see him. 

‘“‘Then why not all come?” said Beryl, 
good-naturedly. ‘‘ We shall expect you in the 
morning, and you must stay tolunch.” 

And so it was settled and Beryl and her 
brother bade their new-found friends good- 
bye. And *‘ Dot,” tired of waiting, started off 
at a fast trot; so they soon came in sight of 
their lodge gates. a 

Sir Frederick seemed very pleased at the 
arrangement Beryl and Percy had made, and 
the next day he remained at home to give his 
old chum a hearty welcome ; and the day was 
a very pleasant one for them all. Percy 
seemed never tired of showing Viola some new 
object of interest, and the old people looked on 
and smiled, 

‘*My dear,’’ said Captain Sinclare to his 
wife that night, ‘‘ Viola would be a lucky girl 
if she won Percy Macnaughten, for he is the 
nicest yonng fellow I have met for a long 
time; and, of course, he will be his father’s 
heir. And if the old chap is as rich as he 
ased to be he will come in for something 
considerable.” 

‘Rich or poor, I would welcome him into 
our home if he made our darling happy,” re- 
turned Mrs. Sinclare, kindly. “ We already 
owe him a debt of gratitude we can never 
repay ; for but for his goodness we should have 
been in sad trouble now.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!” replied the old man; ‘“ we 
do owe him a great deal. And if Viloves him 
I will not say him nay. And, afterall, mone 
is not everything; and should he be poor, 
little Vi has enough for them both.” a 

* * * 


A week afterwards Beryl received a letter 
from Douglas McQueen, to say-he intended to 
run down and spend a few hours with them, 
as Sir Frederick had twice written to invite 
him, and he could find no reasonable excuse 
for remaining any longer away. He wrote 
her a fine, manly letter, promising to be a true 
friend to her if ever she needed his assistance, 
and, in return, he only asked her to be the same 
to him as she used to be before he un- 
fortunately wrote to her father, assuring her 
he would never again ask for her love in any 
way, and ended by saying that at some future 
date he would tell Sir Frederick that he no 
longer desired to marry her; but he could not 
do £0 quite yet, as it would only get her into 
further trouble with him. So in the mean- 
time she had better let things take their course, 
and that he hoped soon to make it all right 
for her. 

Beryl was very pleased with his kindness, 
and ran down to tell her father that Douglas 





Mcg=--n was coming to see them with sucha 
smiling face that the old man quite thought 
she intended giving way to his wishes, so he 
took her in his arms and kissed her affection- 
ately, telling her how much he regretted his 
harshness to her, and asked her to forgive and 
forget the past. 

‘‘Dear old father,” she answered, gently, 
‘‘T fear you have far more to forgive than I 
have,” and to hide the tears which were 
beginning to fall she quickly left the room. 

When Mr. McQueen was announced Beryl 
was sitting alone in the drawing-room; she 
was thankful Sir Frederick was not with her 
to watch their meeting, and when he at last 
joined them they were chatting away quite 
merrily, and the old man gave a sigh of relief 
as if he felt one trouble at least was off his 
mind. 

After lunch, Beryl said she had promised to 
drive over with “ Dot’’ to fetch Percy home 
from Weybridge, and asked Douglas McQueen 
if he would mind her leaving him, adding she 
had promised Percy she would go for him 
before she had received his letter ; and having 
gained her release she quickly got her hat, and 
jumping into the little cart she disappeared 
down the drive, waving her handkerchief to 
her father, who had come out to see her start. 

As he re-entered the hall he was joined by 
Deuglas MacQueen, and noticed for the first 
time how pale and ill he looked. 

‘** Are you not well?” he questioned, regard- 
ing him keenly. 

“Yes, I am all right,thank you,’’ replied 
Douglas, with a forced smile; “I never look 
very bright in the summer, the heat is too 
much for me,” 

‘Well, then, come and rest a little in my 
study, and keep quiet until the sun gets lower ; 
then you will be able to return to town in the 
cool of the evening,” and Sir Frederick turned 
to lead the way. 

“T shall be very pleased to stay a short 
time longer if you will have me, but I must 
catch the four o’clock train back, as I have an 
appointment at five, but I am only too glad 
to chat with you till it is time to go to the 
station,” and having gained the study they 
settled themselves down in two easy chairs to 
talk over a subject which was troubling the 
minds of them both. 

‘* Douglas,” said Sir Frederic, earnestly ; ‘I 
know you are a thorough man of business, and 
I want to ask your advice. I was in town 
yesterday, and learnt to my dismay that the 
company I invested nearly all my money in 
some time ago is in a very shaky condition. 
Is there any truth in the report ?"’ 

“Oh! I should not make myself uneasy 
about that,” said Douglas McQueen, evasively. 
‘' How much have you in it?”’ 

‘‘ Fifteen thousand pounds.” 

‘Really ! Why, what made you put so many 
eggs into one basket, Sir Frederick? Did the 
ten per cent. interest tempt you? ’’ 

‘* Yes, that was just it,” replied the old man, 
wearily ; ‘‘ perhaps you do not know my past 
trouble, I will tell it you:— 

‘* About twelve years ago I lost my eldest 
son, a fine, handsome fellow of twenty-five, 
but as reckless as could be, and I regret to say 
that I let him have his own way so long that 
at last I had no authority over him whatever ; 
and he went from one extravagance to another, 
and at last ended his life by a fall from his 
horse, while he was riding a steeple-chase. He 
lingered a week, poor boy, and I never left his 
side once. He was only conscious a few 
hours during that time, and then he confessed 
to me what a terrible state his affairs were 
in, and I promised him that I would settle 
them all for him, and strove to turn his 
attention to higher and better things, and I 
have the comfort of believing he died in peace. 

** When the faneral was over I 


my son’s creditors that I would be answerable 


for his debts, but I little thought to what ° 


extent I should be called upon to pay, for I 
found that thirty thousand pounds would only 
just cover them. However, I had promised 





ave notice to ' 


‘ 


from all stain, and I felt bound to keep my 
word. 

* At that time I was tolerably well off, and 
had forty-five thousand invested in consols, 
and I felt the only thing I could do was to sell 
the greater part of it out, which I did. 
Twenty-five thousand I paid down to the 
various creditors, and promised to pay the 
other five thousand later on. 

“T hadonly left five thousand in consols, 
and the fifteen thousand I stiil had in hand. 
I invested in the Firefly Company, which 
seemed in a flourishing condition, and was 
paying ten per cent. interest. 

‘* OF course this helped me a great deal ; but 
my troubles did not end there, for my poor 
wife’s health was so shattered by our sorrow 
that she required constant change of air and 
scene, and I had to take her abroad every year 
for five years, but all to no purpose. I spared 
no expense in endeavouring to make her better, 
and had all the best medical advice in the 
country, but with no good result; and she 
died, poor darling! quite suddenly at last, 
while we were spending our winter in the 
south of France, and I had to come back to 
my home alone. But I could not bear my 
solitary grandeur, so I, fortunately, was able 
to get rid of the end of my lease of the beauti- 
ful house I had lived in since I first took my 
dear wife home tome in Scotland; and desir- 
ing to have a complete change. I came to 
England to be near my children, who were 
both at school in the metropolis, and taking a 
fancy to this place, which 1 saw advertised, I 
engaged it at once, and have lived here ever 
since. 

‘‘ When Beryl was sixteen I had her home, 
and life became brighter for me. I then sent 
Percy to Oxford, where he remained till last 
Christmas, and since then I have been so glad 
to have him with me that I have not urged 
his seeking any employment. But I suppose 
an idle life is not good for him, and he will 
have to make a start soon. 

“But to return to business. You can now 
understand why I invested so much in the 
Firefly; and I am thankful to say at the 
present time I don’t owe asingle penny to 
any man beyond the ordinary monthly bills. 
But if that company were to smash I should 
be well-nigh ruined, so I want you to tell me 
what I had better do.” 

“It is a limited company, is it not?” said 
Douglas McQueen, thoughtfully. 

“Yes; I am thankful to say it is,” replied 
Sir Frederick. 

‘‘ Well, look here!’ said Douglas, brightly. 
“Don’t you bother yourself any more about 
it; depend upon it, it is as safe asa house; 
and to prove to you that J think so I will tell 
you I intend to invest a good round sum in it 
myself,” 

‘You surely cannot mean what you say?” 
said Sir Frederick, incredulously. ‘Surely 
you have too much sense to jump into a sink- 
ing ship?” 

“But suppose I intend to jump into it?” 
said Douglas; ‘‘and I assure you I consider 
it quite safe enough for me. After all, what 
rn have heard is only a report, only just a 

ittle smoke, which will probably end in no- 
thing serious.” 

‘* IT don’t believe there can be smoke without 
fire behind it,’ replied Sir Frederick. ‘ Of 
course you can please yourself, and put your 
money in if you like; but I intend to take 
mine out as quickly as possible.” 

‘Do you?” returned Douglas, with a smile 
lurking about his mouth. ‘‘ Well, then, sup- 
pose you transfer your fifteen thousand to my 
name, and I will give you a cheque for the 
amount at once? It will save you a deal of 
trouble, and me too.” 

And he took his cheque-book from his 
pocket, and drew the pen and ink towards 
him to write out the amount. 

Sir Frederick rose and went to his side, and 
laying his hand on McQueen’s shoulder; he 
looked earnestly into his face,— 

‘‘ Douglas,” he said, ‘‘ are you sure you have 


my dying son that his name should be cleared thought this matter well over, or are you 
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adopting this course to save me from ruin? ; But it was too late to draw back now, soshe| ‘You are mine at last, my darling, and 
, If so, I will not allow you to do it. I would hastily dressed herself, and went down to | nothing on earth can part us now!” 

teh, prefer drawing my own money out of the breakfast, and she found on the table waiting | Just then the door opened, and Sir Frederick 
company, and then you can please yourself for her a letter addressed in her father’s hand- | Macnaughten entered the room, accompanied 
writing. by Douglas McQueen. 

i He had written her a few loving words of They had been quietly sauntering down the 
birthday greeting, and had enclosed her a| street when Beryl and Oharles Danvers had 


Dest about investing yours.” 
| 4 SB Bat Douglas McQueen would do nothing 
a Pie but laugh at the old man’s fears, and told 


him he had fully made up his mind for some 
time past to irfvest a few thousands in the 
Firefly Company, and he might as well do it 
now as later on, adding that even if he did lose 
it, it would make but a very small hole in his 
pocket, and having written out the cheque he 
handed it to Sir Frederick; and before he 
left he made him promise to come up early 
the next day and give the necessary signa- 
tures for the transfer. 


beautiful ring of diamonds and rubies. He 
told her he had kept it for her ever since her 
poor mother died, as it had been his first gift 
to her when they became engaged, and he felt 
sure she would value it for her dead mother’s 
sake; and he asked her to follow her example 
in all ways, for she was a good and true 
woman, and through her life he had never 


alighted from the hansom, and had seen them 
pass into the hotel. Sir Frederick's wrath 
knew no bounds, and he ‘had insisted upon 
following them, although Douglas had done 
his utmost to detain him, gaessing how their 
engagement had terminated ; but, finding his 


arguments unavailing, determined to 


seen one fault in her. 


accompany the old man, and try to make 
matters as smooth for Beryl as-possible. 
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He ended his letter by saying he regretted | « You scoundrel! ” exclaimed Sir Frederick, 





The next morning Douglas McQueen called 
upon his lawyer and warned him not to men- 
tion to Sir Frederick the rickety state of the 
Firefly Company; so when the old man went 
to the offico he was made perfectly com- 
fortable on the subject, and having settled his 
business with Douglas McQueen, he went to 
his stockbrokers and gave orders for the invest- 


not béing able to wait to see her, but he had 
learnt that morning that the Firefly Company 
had completely smashed, and he was anxious 
so catch Douglas McQueen before he left his 
rooms to condole with him upon his loss ; but, 
he udded, he did not intend to be late home, and 
if possible he should bring Douglas back with 


him to dinner. 


white with rage, “how dare you sesk my 
daughter, when I wrote and forbade your ever 
seeing her again? And as for you, Beryl, L 
am ashamed of you!” and he pulled her 
roughly from Charles Danvers’ embrace. 

“ Stay, Sir Frederick,’ answered the young 
man, coolly. ‘ Your daughter is now of age, 
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and you have no longer any legal right to 
Tears were blinding Beryl's eyes aa she read | dictate to her, and in future 1 must request, 
her father’s letter, so full of tender affection | if you honour us with your society, that you 
and kindly advice, and, sinking into an easy- | wil! be more choice both in your manner and 
chair, she cried as if her heart would break. language. Beryl is now my wife, and I de- 
‘‘ Why, old lady! whatever is the matter | cline to allowher to be treated in such a rough 



















ment of the fifteen thousand in Consols, and 
wended his way home with a lighter heart 
than he had felt for some time. 

He understood very little about business of 
any kind—he simply knew what ho was told. 


i 4 e, certainly had felé most uncomfortable with you?” eried Percy, as he entered the | fashion.” 
1 a HH about the Firefly for « long time past, and ro9m and going to his eister’s side he placed ‘ 8,59 - ey 
' * was thankful to bo out of it, but he believed ‘ eee P * Your wife !"” gasped the old man ; “then, 


his arm fondly round her. indeed, I need wish her no greater punishment 
“Oh! Percy! Percy!” she sobbed. ‘‘My| for the way in which she has deceived me. 

mother! If she were only here to-day!” Beryl,” he continued, “from this time for- 
‘“ Poor little woman!” he answered,| ward you and I are strangers. You shalt 

tenderly. ‘I often long for her, too, dear } never enter my house again!’ and he turned 

girl ; but try and cheer up, for the day you have } to Jeave the room. 

become twenty-one tears ought to be out of the “Sir Frederick,” said Douglas McQueen, 

question. And now—look here !|—do you like | jaying a detaining hand on his arm, “ you 


; what Douglas McQueen had said about its 
i | safety, saying,— 
+) BB *“ He ought ta know ; especially as ho'hadin- | 
sisted on the transfer, and if he lost the money 
}] now, it was not because he had not warned 

i i him of the risk.” 

Be 

4 


He felt same regret that his dividends would 





in fature be so comparatively small, but he 
knew he had no heavy calls upon his purse 
now, so he made up his mind to be content. 
When Douglas McQueen had said good-bye 
to Sir Fredorick he gave a sigh of relief. 

‘* Poor old man!” he said, half aloud. T 
am glad to have spared him that trouble for 
Beryl’s sake and his own. I can ill afford to 
lose the money just now, but if I draw in my 
horns a little [ shall be all right again in a 


year or two. No, it would'have been useless | 


for him to have tried to sell out his shares— 
no one would have bought them. I only 
wonder the smash has been delayed so long; 
but Iam thankful [ have been in time to save 
him!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
A SECRET MARRIAGE, 


Beryr awoke on the morning of her birth- 
day with a racking, nervous headache, and 
she longed to lié quietly in her comfortable 
little bed for some hours longer, but it could 
not be, for she had no time to waste, as she 
had promised Charles Danvers to be at St. 
George’s Church at half-past eleven, 

They had had many happy meetings on the 
river since that day month, and on each occa- 
sion Percy had left them to enjoy themselves 
together, and had spent his day. with his Tittle 
fairy as he called Viola Sinclarec; and very 
happy were. those too, for Percy had lost no 
time in securing his prize, and the engage- 
ment had given great satisfaction to all par- 
ties concerned. 

Sir Frederick was charmed with his son’s 
choice, and decided that Percy was not to 
seek any employment, but have an early mar- 
riage and travel about for a while, to show 
Viola some of the curiosities and beauties of 
the world before settling down. 

Beryl quite envied them their quiet happi- 
ness, and the congratulations that were sent 
to them from friends far and near, made her 
wish that they had a few kindly words for 


her too. 
But this was her wedding-day, and. there 
was not one person to wish ker joy, and her 


heart sank within her, and she almost re- 
gretted the step she had taken. 


this ?’’ and he handed her a beautiful morocco 


purse bound in gold. 


“Oh! it is lovely!” she answered, and 
opening it she discovered a twenty-pound note 
in one of the pockets. ‘‘ Oh! you can’t afford 
to give me such a handsome present, Percy, 
dear,’”’ she cried, joyfully, ‘ Let me have the 
purse—that is splendid; but take the note 


back again.” 


“ Nonsense, dear!’ he replied. ‘It is none 
too much to give you. You are the dearest 
little woman in the world next to Vi, and 
there’s nothing too good for you !’’ and, kiss- 
ing her affectionately, he led her to the break- 


' fast-table. 


Butneither Beryl nor Percy seemed inclined 
to partake of the good things spread before 
them, and they soon after left the room. 
Percy had intended to invite his sister to drive 
over with him to spend the day with Viola 
and Mabel, and great was his astonishment 
when he had ordered the pony to discover that 
she was nowhere to be found,'and his wonder 
increased when he learnt from one of the 
gardeners that he had seen Miss Beryl a short 
time since turn down the lane, im the direction 
of the station, carrying in her hand a small 


black bag. 


* * * + 


man and wife! 


arms, and kissed her fondly. 














The wedding was over, and Beryl and p x 
Charles Dadioae left St. George’s "Dhurch astonished me. I certainly thought you at 


They intended to spend a.few i . 
don and enjoy Pete mat pony apo r ever, it is one sin off Beryl’s shoulders. She, 
to seek for a small cottage in the country, and | #4 any rate, has caused you no suffering, and 
settle down in as quiet a way as possible, for | it is fortunate it 1s so. As for the rest, it is 
Charles Danvers had only two hundred a-year, nag: . mea to le 
while he unfortunately possessed the tastes of conversation.” And again-he turned to leave 
a man of some thousands; but he told:-him- } the room. 
self that now he was married he intended to 
turn over a new leaf. However, for a week, | ‘ do not let.your father go like this!” 
at least, he and Beryl must have a jolly time : 
of it, so he had engaged two rooms at the | of Sir Frederick, and, taking Boryl’s hand, 
Langham Hotel, having saved up what he | he drew her to the old:man's side, 
imagined their holiday would cost him. 

After the service was concluded Charles |as we all; hope. to be forgiven! . 
Danvers hailed a “ hansom” and drove with | done wrong, but she.is sorry. See how she is 
his bride to the hotel, and havigg gained their | weeping! Ask him yourself, Beryl, before it 
own apartment he took her tenderly in his} is too late. If you part in anger now who 


must not part with Beryl so. No, no! Tf 
cannot let you go!’’ as the old man tried to 
push past him. ‘Sir Frederick, do listen to 
me! You had a wedding-day onee. Think 
of it. This is Beryl’s. Do not let it pass 
without her receiving her father’s blessing. 
Yes, I know she has disobeyed you, but see 
how ‘sad she looks! Let me plead for your 
forgiveness, and ask you for my sake, and for 
her own, not to part from her in anger!” 
Sir Frederick looked at Douglas McQueen 
in astonishment. 
‘* What!’’ he'said. ‘Can you plead for her 
pardon after the way she has deceived you?’”’ 
‘Beryl has done me no wrong,” he answered, 
sadly. ‘You may think badly of me, Sir 
Frederick, if I tell you the truth, but you 
had better-know it. This very day I had in- 
tended telling you I no longer desired to marry 
your daughter. I found we were not exactly 
suited to one another, and perhaps I have 
treated her coldly, and feeling uuhappy has 
doubtless made her take the step she has 
done ; but it is too late to alter anything now, 
and all I ask is, that you two may be once 
more reconciled ; and if there is any blame to 
bear you must just put it all on me.” 

He looked earnestly into Sir Frederick’s 
eyes, and waited for him to speak. 

“ Douglas,” he said, ‘I confess you have 


least were a man to know your own mind, and 
I am disappointed to.find you are not. How- 


my affair, and not yours, so we will end the 


‘‘ Beryl, Beryl!’ said Douglas McQueen, 
And ‘he once more prevented the departure 


‘Oh, Sir Frederick,’ he pleaded, ‘‘ forgive, 
Beryl has 


knows what to-morrow might bring?” 





“My own sweet wife !” heeaid, passionately. 


‘Father, dear father, forgive me!” she 
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said, between her sobs, and she clung to him 
as if her heart were breaking. 

Sir Frederick’s lips began to quiver, and he 
trembled im every limb. 

“Oh, my child! my child!” he answered, 
“you have well-nigh broken your father's 
heart; but, yes, I will forgive you, and I hope 
you will be happy!’’ and he stooped and kissed 
her brow. 

«“ Sir Frederick,” said Charles Danvers, ‘‘I 
regret my words to you just now, and I trusi 
you will forget them. Believe me it is my 
love for Beryl that made me take the course 
I have done, for I felt sure you would never 
give your consent toour union. I know I am 
not worthy of her, but I will do my best to 
make her happy. Will you shake hands with 
me, and forgive the past?” 

“Oh, do, dear father,” entreated Beryl. 
“You have forgiven me—forgive Charlie 
also.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man, wearily, 
“make her a good husband, Danvers, and I 
will forgive you also,’’ and he took his son-in- 
law’s hand in his. 

«“ Thank Heaven,” said Douglas McQueen, 
earnestly. “Sir Frederick! will you give 
ne your hand, too. I know I have annoyed 
you, but you are too old a friend to lose,” 

‘Yes, my boy, we will let the past be for- 
gotten. Ido feeldisappointed in you, but we 
will talk no more about it. I could not bear 
to part with you, Douglas, for I love yeu as 
my own son; and now I think we had better 
say good-bye to these young people.” 

“ Beryl, what is your future address? You 
had better give it to me.”’ 

‘“ We don’t know it ?”’ replied Beryl. ‘‘We 
have not yet decided where we are goiug.”’ 

“Surely it is rather a bad beginning,” 
said Sir I'rederick, turning to his son-in-law, 

“T am afraid it is,’’ answered Charles 
Danvers. ‘“ But the fact is, we must live 
wherever we can find a cottage to suit us 
within our means—beggars cannot be choosers, 
you see,”’ and he laughed uneasily. 

** Beryl,” said Douglas McQueen, earnestly, 
“you could grant me a. great favour if 
you only would. I have a pretty little place 
near Ham Common that sadly wants look- 
ing after. Would you mind living there, and 
taking care of it for me?” 

‘*You are too kind, Douglas,” she replied, 
“but we must not accept such a liberal offer 
—you might want to go and live there your- 
self,” 

“ Weil, if ever I do, I will let you know, 
till then I shall be really glad if you will 
occupy the little place; so we will consider 
the matter settled. Come, Danvers, you will 
not let your wife refuse me, will you?” 

“Not I,” returned he, laughing. “I know 
your little box well, and it is a perfect little 
gem, and I am awfully grateful to you for 
your kind thought.” 

‘Don’t mention it,” said Douglas McQueen. 
“It is a mutual obligation, 1 assure you; 
but there is one thing more I want you to 
do for me,” he continued, turning to Beryl, 
“T want you to let my faithful old nurse, 
Dora, live with you, for she always expects 
me to find her a home somewhere. She is a 
useful old woman, and I don't think you will 
find her in the way.” 

‘“T shall be only too ‘pleased,” said Beryl, 
brightly, “and I cannot thank you enough for 
all your goodness to us.” 

“T have done but little for you,” he 
answered, sadly, “I only pray you may be 
happy; Charlie and I have been friends since 
boyhood, and I believe, if well managed, he 
may make good husband. And now good- 
bye,” and he pressed her hand gently, “Re. 
member I will always be your friend,” and 
in another second he had left the room. 

Sir Frederick and Charles Danvers had 
been talking together, and had neither seen 
or heard the parting, so they were very much 
surprised to see Beryl standing beside them 
alone, 

“ Why, 


where's McQueen?” asked Sir 
Frederick, 





‘* He has gone, dear father,” she answered. 
“TI fancy he was in a hurry to catch his 
train.” 

Sir Frederick looked at his watch. 

‘And so am I,” replied the old man, 
‘‘and if I remain here any longer I shall lose 
it. Good-bye, my child, may Heaven bless you, 
and make you happy. Good-bye, Danvers ; 
I hope you will take care of her. Beryl has 
cheered my lonely life so long I shall miss her 
sadly, but if she is contented with youl will 
not complain,” and with a parting wave to 
them both he was gone. 

x ca et * * 

When Douglas McQueen left the Langham 
Hotel he went straight to the station, and 
made his way down to Ham by the first 
available train. 

Old Dora welcomed him gladly, but her 
face fell as she listened to his words. 

“Not coming to live here, sir?” she said, 
“when you have had everything done up so 
beautiful ?” 

‘*No, Dora,” he replied. ‘I find I am 
obliged to go abroad for a time to look after 
my affairs a little, and I want you to grant 
mea favour. Will you do what I ask you?” 

‘Did you ever ask me to do a thing I 
didn’t say ‘ yes’ to?” she answered. 

‘“* Perbaps not,” he replied, smiling at her ; 
‘and I don't think you will refuse me now. 
I have let my house to some great friends of 
mine—and my friend’s wife is very delicate— 
and I want you to do all you can for her, to 
make her happy and comfortable. Will you, 
Dora?” 

‘‘ Yes, that I will,” replied the old woman, 
warmly, ‘‘ though I am mortal disappointed 
you are not coming to live here yourself.” 

“Well, I can’t just now, Dora, but if you 
take great care of my friends I will come 
back to you some day, and now good-bye. Be 
sure not to mention to Mr. Danvers that I 
had intended to live here myself.” 

And having paid his old nurse six months’ 
wages in advance he took his leave of her; 
then returned to London, and having made 
his arrangements to start in three days’ time 
for the Cape, he went to his rooms to prepare 
for his departure. 

“IT cannot stay Here,” he murmured. ‘My 
brain feels on fire! A few more scenes like 
to-day’s would kill me! Oh! Beryl, “my 
darling! you little khow how I Icve you!” 





* CHAPTER V. 
A PALSE SUSPICION. 


Tuner years have passed since Beryl’s wed- 
ding, and she has changed from a bright, 
espiégle girl into s quiet, thoughtful wousan. 
Her pathetic eyes lock more pathétic than 
ever, but she is never heard to complain, so 
she is considered happy by her general 
acquaintance. 

But if Beryl has altered Charles Danvers 
has done so more. The gentle, tender manner, 
which was his peculiar charm, has long since 
left him, and he has become selfish and exact- 
ing; and, to make things worse for Beryl, 
he is intensely jealous of her. She must go 
nowhere, and see no one unless he is with 
her; and Beryl, considering it was a lack of 
confidence on her husband's part, resented his 
constant supervision, and thus a coldness 
sprang up between tdem. 

They both saw the wall of reserve getting 
higher and higher every day, but each one 
imagined the other should give way firsc; and 
thus days passed into weeks, and the girl who 
had sacrificed so much for love taught herself 
to believe her husband no longer cared for 
her; while Chavles Danvers, noticing his 
wife’s quict, subdued manner, thought she 
regretted her marriage with him, and 
cold with her in consequence. 

So the love-light left his eyes, and he no 
longer guided her with gentleness; thus we 
find Beryl three years after her marriage an 
apparently unloved, an unloving wife. 

Percy Macnaughten has been more fortunate 





than his sister. He and little Vi are as happy 


as the days are long. They have now been 
two years married, and are still travelling 
about, enjoying themselves; but promise to 
return to England the following summer, and 
settle down near the old people, and take care 
of them in their declining years. 

Mabel Sinclare’s lot has been less happily 
cast than that of Viola, and had it not been 
for Beryl she would have been sad at heart 
indeed, as Captain Sinclare had made up his 
mind that she should marry a wealthy 
merchant, who had proposed for her hand, 
and very irate was he when his niece quietly 
but firmly refused the offer of the millionaire. 

All his arguments, however, failed, so the 
subject had to be dismissed; but from that 
time Mabel felt that her presence was no 
longer cared for at her uncle's home. Invain 
Mrs. Sinclare tried to smooth matters over 
between them; but her husband, an old sea 
captain, so long accustomed to the strict naval 
discipline of the service, considered jis word 
should still be law to all he had to deal with, 
£0 that he could not, or would not, forgive the 
disobedience of his niece; and when a few 
menths after he found Mabel encirled in the 
arms of a handsome young officer, whose only 
gold was upon his uniform, his indignation 
was overpowering, and with anything but 
polite language he ordered Egbert Hamilton 
out of the house, and dared him ever to enter 
it again. 

Ié was useless for Mabel to entreat, or for 
Egbert to remonstrate. Captain Sinclare was 
obdurate, and there was nothing for Egbert 
Hamilton to do but to depart, and, pressing 
Mabel’s hand warmly, he told her he would 
ever love and be true to her, and begging her 
to keep up a brave heart, he left the room and 
the house, 

Mabel was not of age, so she could not defy 
her guardian openly, for she and Viola had 
been lefi under his protection by their father’s 
will, and they were to bave no power over 
their own fortunes until they were twenty- 
one, unless they married with the consent 
and sanction of Captain Sinclare before that 
age; and then he was to see their money was 
properly settled upon them ; but should either 
marry without his permission they were te 
forfeit their money entirely. j 

Of this Mabel was well aware, and feeling 
it would be useless to discuss the matter any 


: further she quitted the apartment without 


another word, leaving her uncle alone, and 
pasaing out into the garden she sought refuge 
in the summer-house, and sunk into a chair 
to think over the situation. 

What was she to do? 

It would be fruitless to say anything more 
to Captain Sinclare, for he would only now be 
more determined than ever to keep her frora 
the man she loved, and the question which so 
greatly troubled her was how was she to meet 
him without her uncle's knowledge? 

Who could she get to help her ? 

And at last the answer came, for the servant, 
having discovered her place of retreat, told 
her that Mrs. Danvers was waiting to see her 
in the drawing-room. 

Beryl Danvers! Yes, she would ask herto 
assist her in her difficulty, and, rising with a 
lighter heart, she ran in, and gave her friend 
a loving welcome. 

Bery] listened to Mabel's story with a sad 
face, it reminded her of the days when she 
had defied her father, and had given up ell 
for love ; and the thought of how it had ended 
made tbe tears glisten in her eyes, while she 
pressed her hands nervously together. 

But this was no time to think of herself, 
for Mabe) had ceased speaking, and was walt- 
ing for her reply. 

** Mabel, dear,” she said, at length, /‘are 
you quite, quite sure you love Mr. Hamilton 
with your whole heart? And, above all, are 
you certain that he really loves you? Or may 
it ndt be a fascination be has for you—e 
passing fancy—a passionate longing to possess 
you, which would only be strengthened by 
obstacles standing in the way? Oh! Mabel, 
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have you considered the subject well? If not, 
go no further till you have in some way 
proved his truth, for if he does not really love 
you he will soon weary of your society, and, 
after the excitement of winning you is over, 
and there is nothing left to fight for, he will 
not hesitate to show you that he considers you 
rather a kurden to him than otherwise.” 

_ ‘Beryl, don’t talk like that!” said Mabel 
Sinclare, placing her arm around her waist. 
‘‘T have no doubt about Egbert’slove ; I have 
already proved that, and have found him as 
true as steel; so now I want you to let me 
see him sometimes at your pretty little home. 
And as uncle is sure to watch me continually, 
and I shall never get a chance of running out 
to meet the postman—as I have no wish for 
my letters to fall into Captain Sinclare’s pos- 
session—I hope you will let Egbert direct his 
letters to you, and you can forward them to 
me in another envelope ; do you understand, 
you dear old thing?”’ 

__‘' Yes, I perfectly understand, Mabel; and 
if you are quite detern.ined I will help you 
all I possibly can; but don’t you think Charlie 
would imagine there was ‘something up’ if 
ke chanced to see a letter arrive at our house 
directed to you? Heis very peculiar in these 
days, and he might take it into his head to let 
Captain Sinclare know.” 

“ But, you dear old pet, I have no intention 
of having them directed to me, they must be 
directed to you ; so, if he did see one arrive, it 
would not matter, and you could pretend it 
was a circular, or anything else you like, so 
don't make any more difficulties, or I shall 
think you want to get off helping me.” 

No, do not suppose that,’ said Beryl, 
kindly. ‘I will do all you wish, dear girl! 
And now let me sea Mrs. Sinclare, and make 
arrangements for you to come and stay with 
ms next week, and then you can see Mr. 
Hamilton as often as you like, for Charlie is 
going down to Yorkshire to stay with his 
people for a few days, and the coast will be 
clear for you both. What do you say to that, 
Mabel?” 

‘“‘I say you, are a perfect darling!” and, 
throwing her arms around Beryl s neck, she 
kissed her warmly, and then ran out of the 
room to find her aunt. 

. . . * * 

The following Monday Mabel arrived at 
Gorselands, the home of Beryl Danvers, and 
Egbert Hamilton joined them in the after- 
noon, and spent the rest of the day with them, 
and, having hired a bedroom in the village for 
& week, he was able to spend the whole of his 
time with his little love instead of wasting a 
good portion of his day in the railway carriage 
ranning backwards and forwards to Aldershot, 
where his friends were now living, to be near 
him while he was quartered there. 

But all good things come to an end in time, 
and Beryl received a letter from her husband 
to say he intended returning home the follow- 
ing day, and she hastened to tell the news to 
ber visitors; and Mabel, not wishing that 
Charles Danvers should meet her lover, 
thought it would be better to say good-bye 
to him that evening, and let him take an 
early train to Aldershot the next morning, 
and thanking Beryl for her kindness he left 
the house. 

And the next day Mabel returned to her 
uncle’s home, leaving Beryl to welcome her 
husband back alone. 

The change did not seem to have improved 
Charles Danvers, and to his wife he was colder 
and sterner than before. 

Ramours had reached him of a handsome 
young fellow having been constantly at his 


house during his absence, and he determined ° 


to watch Beryl more closely than ever. 

He questioned her as to whom she had had 
to visit her while he was away, and she told 
him that Mabel Sinclare had been staying with 
her, and then changed the subject, and no 
more could he discover from her; and her 
very reticence upon the matter made him 
more suspicious than ever. But although he 
kept a close guard over her, he could find not 





the least fault with her, and had almost dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, until one day 
he saw her slip a letter into her pocket directly 
she had received it from the postman, 

She coloured as she saw her husband by 
her side, but handed him his despatches, and 
passed on quickly to the drawing-room. 

‘‘ Beryl,’”’ he said, questioningly, as he fol- 
lowed her in, ‘‘ had you no letters this morn- 
ing?’’ and stepping back he took her by the 
shoulder and held her, looking into her eyes 
to learn the truth. 

She flushed still more beneath his steadfast 
gaze, and tried to shake off his hand, but in 
vain. 

“No,” she replied, ‘‘there were no letters 
for me.” 

‘‘ Beryl!’ he said, sternly, “how can you 
tell me what is nottrue? I saw you put a 
letter into your pocket, and I insist upon know- 
ing who it is from—so tell me at once.’’ 

‘I have answered you already, Charlie—if 
you did not believe me the first time you would 
not the second, so be good enough to let me 
go,” and releasing herself with an effort she 
passed out without another word. 

Bat Charles Danvers was not thus easily 
to be silenced—so he followed his wife into the 
dining-room, and endeavoured to force her 
into giving him an explanation of her con- 
duct, but with no satisfactory result. 

Had he been gentle with Beryl she might 

rhaps have told him enough to pacify his 

oubts, without letting him know whoshe was 
really assisting—but he was rough to her. He 
began by asserting that she had told him an 
untruth, and thus offended her pride. 

She felt indignant that he should disbelieve 
her word, and she told him so, with an angry 
glitter in her eyes. But he had seen her place 
a letter in her pocket, and if there was no 
harm ia it, why did she look so confused when 
he had taxed her with it? And thus thinking 
Beryl was deceiving him he grew more deter- 
mined and irritable each minute, and high 
words arose between them—till at last, findin 
his wife obdurate, Charles Danvers rush 
from the room, with the very demon of 
jealousy gnawing in his breast. 

When Beryl found herself alone she cried 
as if her very heart would break. 

“Oh! Charlie, Charlie!” she exclaimed, 
‘‘how can you doubt me? Oh! my love, my 
love! you will kill me if you treat me like this 
much longer, but you have ceased to care for 
me now; and I—Ii will let you think in future 
that I utterly despise you,” and turning to her 
davenport she found a large envelope and 
began to direct it, but before she had finished 
doing so Mabel Sinclare entered the room. 

«A letter for me!” she exclaimed, joyfully. 
‘Oh! Iam so glad—you area dear old soul 
to send meon so many. Uncle was only say- 
ing yesterday, he could not imagine what you 
had to say to me so often, and that you must 
spend half your day in letter-writing. But 
what is the matter to-day, Beryl, dear? You 
are not looking at all yourself.” 

“Tam all right,” she replied, smiling up at 
Mabel’s happy face. ‘* I have a headache, that 
isall. And now I know you are dying to see 
the contents of that envelope, so I will run 
and tell old Dora what I want for dinner, and 
then I will come back to you.” 

When Beryl returned to her friend, she 
found Mabel in a high state of excitement. 

‘‘Oh, Beryl!” she said, with a trembling 
voice. ‘*What am I to do? Egbert says he 
cannot live any longer without me, and he does 
not care a bit if I have no money, as an aunt 
of his has just died, and left him a comfortable 
income ; and he has made up his mind that 
he won’t consult uncle about our iage, as 
he behaved so badly to him the last time he 
saw him; and so I am to ask = if you 
will let me be married from your house next 
month. What do you say to that, Beryl?” 

“ That I shall be only too pleased to see you 
happy, dear Mabel,’ shereplied ; “and you can 
tell r. Hamilton I shall be very glad to per- 
form the partof a mother to you on the grand 
occasion, and if he can find no one better I 


will give you away myself, and I shall expect 
you to spend the necessary three weeks with 
me before the event comes off. And now would 
you not like to sit down and write your letter 
to him here, in the quiet? I will not disturb 
you.” 

“T am sure of that, dear! ’’ Mabel replied. 
‘Oh, Beryl! what should I have done without 
you? You are, indeed, a good friend to me.” 

And sitting down at the davenport she began 
to write ; but first of all she re-read her lover's 
letter. 

“Beryl,” she said, presently, ‘“‘here is a 
little piece I did not see before, and it seems 
to me that it is of no use my writing to Egbert 
to-day, because I don’t know where to direct 
my letter. This is what he says:— ~ 

‘“‘Tam going up to town this evening, and 
I feel I must see you, if only for an hour, just 
to talk about our future plans; so, darling, 
meet me at the Park gate at three o’clock to- 
morrow, and we will have a little walk. I will 
not go to Gorselands, in case that fellow 
Danvers should be at home; so mind you are 
punctual, as I want to catch the 4.36 train 
back again.” 

‘*‘Now, is not that tiresome? Beryl, dear, 
you will have to meet him instead of me, as it 
is impossible for me to get away to-morrow, 
for uncle has made arrangements to take some 
friends up the river, and he told me a week 
ago that I was not to make any engagements 
for that day, and I dare not disobey him, if I 
hope to be allowed to come and stay with you 
next week; so you must just meet him for 
me, like the dear old thing you are, and explain 
to him how matters stand; and Ican give you 
a little note to take to him for me.* Youdon’t 
mind, do you?’’ seeing Beryl hesitate. 

‘‘I am sorry, dear Mabel, you cannot meet 
Mr. Hamilton yourself,” she answered ; ‘“ but 
I think I can manage it for you, as Charlie 
is going to London to-morrow for the day, so 
I am not likely to be watched ; therefore write 
your note, little woman, and we will consider 
the matter settled.” 

“How can I ever thank you, dear?’’ said 
Mabel, gratefully, and having finished her 
letter, she gave it into Beryl’s charge. 

In the afternoon Beryl walked part of the 
way back with Mabel to keep her company, 
and during her absence Charles Danvers, who 
had been out ever since the stormy scene with 
his wife in the morning, returned home in a 
gloomy mood. 

He was still determined on finding out who 
his wife’s mysterious correspondent was, and 
for that purpose he went to the dining-room 
expecting to find Beryl there at her needle- 
work, but found the apartment empty, and 
was about to ring for Dora to inquire where 
her mistress was, when a small piece of paper 
lying half under the table attracted his atten- 
tion, and having a great objection to see any- 
thing out of place, he stooped and picked it up, 
and laid it on the davenport. 

He had no intention of reading its contents 
until he noticed his own name, and then, 
feeling curious to know what it was about, he 
took it up again, and read it from the be- 
ginning to the end, and his face grew pale 
with passion, as he discovered what he sup- 
posed to be his wife’s faithlessness towards 
him. 

This, then, was Beryl’s secret ! 

She loved him not, but another ; no wonder 
she had defied him in the morning, for how 
could she tell him, her husband, that she was 
carrying on an intrigue with another man, 
who, at that very moment was urging her to 
leave him, and find her happiness elsewhere. 

No! there could be no mistake now. Had he 
not the villain’s letter in his hand? and he 
re-read the words again :— 

“Tam going to town this evening, and I 
feel I must see you if only for an hour, just 
to talk about our future plans; so darling, 
meet me at the Park gate at three o’clock to- 
morrow, and we will have a little walk.” 

‘Good heavens! had it come to that?” and 
Charles Danvers became giddy at the thought, 





and leant against a chair for support. He 
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could read no more of it—he must not waste 
time—he must act in some way at once ; but 
what should he do? 

Should he go straight to Beryl and tell her 
what he had discovered ? 

No! she had defied him in the morning, and 
she would do the same this afternoon. 

He would wait and watch, and whoever the 
scoundrel was he should not go unpunished. 

He knew now why Beryl had become so 
cold to him of late. Of course she loved 
another, and was willing to sacrifice all—even 
honour—for that other’s sake. 

And as Charles Danvers thought of it the 
hot blood surged through his temples, and his 
brain became on fire. 

“]’ll shoot him like a dog!” he muttered 
between his set teeth, and with that resolution 
he left the room; and meeting Dora in the 
passage he told her to inform her mistress he 
should not be home till to-morrow night, and 
quitting the house he walked hurriedly to- 
wards the station, heeding nothing in his way. 

His hands are clenched, his mouth is firmly 
set. He only knows, now it is too late, that 
he loves his wife madly, and she is faithless 
to him. 

* * * 

When Beryl returned home two hours later 
she found a telegram awaiting her, and open- 
ing it, she read the following words :— 

“Richmond Hospital. There has been a 
terrible accident. Mr. Danvers seriously in- 
jured. Come at once.” 

‘Oh! Dora!’ she cried, ‘‘Mr Danvers is 
seriously injured, and if he should die I could 
never be happy again.” 

“Oh, don’t talk so, my dear!” replied the 
kind old nurse, maycongowe § “‘and don’t cry, 
for tears do no one any good. Where is poor 
master ?—at the Richmond Hospital? Well, 
then, if I were you I would lose no time in 
getting there, and I will run and fetch you a 
fly, as you will drive there quicker far than if 
you wait for the next train.” 

And the good old woman ran to the nearest 
livery stables, and quickly returned with the 
vehicle, and a few minutes later Beryl was on 
her way to Richmond. 

When she arrived at the hospital the house 
surgeon came to meet her, and led her into a 
private room, and told her her husband had 
met with his accident by crossing the line at 
Richmond Station, instead of going over the 
foot bridge, as he ought to have done. He had 
not noticed a train which was coming u 
behind him, so he had been knocked down an 
fearfully injured. 

‘Is there any hope of his recovery ? ” asked 
Beryl, trembling in every limb. 

“While there is life there is always hope, 
Mrs, Danvers,” answered the doctor, kindly ; 
“but your husband’s is a — serious acci- 
dent, and I much fear he will never get up 
again,” 

“Cannot I take him home to nurse him 
myself?” asked Beryl, with tears flowing fast. 

“No,” replied the doctor, ‘‘he must not be 
moved ; but rest assured our nurses will do all 
that can be done to make him comfortable. 
And now, if you wish to see Mr. Danvers, I 
will take you to him, but, remember, he must 
be kept perfectly quiet ; any excitement might 
be fatal to him,” and he led Beryl to her hus- 
band’s bedside. : 

* * n * * 

Charles Danvers lingered for three days, 
and during that time he had told Beryl about 
the finding of that scrap of letter, and asked 
her to explain its meaning to him; and she, 
knowing it could not injure Mabel Sinclare to 
impart her secret to her dying husband, told 
him the whole story from beginning to end, and 
when she had finished he drew her gently to 

im. 

“Oh! Beryl, my darling !” he murmured, 
*‘ can you ever forgive me for doubting yon? 
Oh! my wife ! my wife! you little know how I 
have loved you ; but my mad, jealous temper 
has ruined my life and yours. Say you forgive 
me, precious one, and iss me once more be- 
fore I die!” 


And Beryl, placing her arms around him 
affectionately, assured him she had nothing to 
forgive, and told him it had been her own 
fault that they had ever had any misunder- 
standing ; and thus the husband and wife were 
fully reconciled, and shortly after he fell 
asleep, and so passed away—and the smile 
that illumined his face in death, gave hope 
that he had found peace at last. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HAVEN OF REST. 

Wuen Sir Frederick Macnaughten heard of 
his daughter's trouble, he lost no time in going 
to her. He attended toall the funeral arrange- 
ments, and thus spared her a great deal of 
care and anxiety, which otherwise must have 
been forced upon her; and when all was over 
he persuaded her to return at once to her old 
home. 

Dora did not at all like to part from her 
young mistress, but when she looked at Beryl’s 
pale, sad face, she felt it would be for her 
good to havea thorough change, and she would 
not let her even stay to make such arrange- 
ments as were necessary before leaving the 
house, undertaking herself to set all in order, 
and forward to Beryl by carrier, the few 
things that were her own personal property. 

Sir Frederick wrote to Douglas McQueen 
and told him of his daughter's loss, and Beryl 
enclosed a short note, thanking him for his 
great kindness in having let her, and her late 
husband, live in his charming little residence 
for so long a time, and telling him she had 
now returned to her old home, and that Dora 
was once more taking care of Gorselands 
alone ; and in return she received a kind letter 
of condolence from him, and he ended by say- 
ing that he intended remaining abroad for 
some months longer, but that when he re- 
turned to England, he would lose no time in 
— down to see her and her father. 

Beryl! did not forget Mabel Sinclare even in 
her great sorrow, and had left her husband 
for a few minutes to meet Egbert Hamilton— 
not at the Park gate, but at the railway 
station—where she had delivered to him 
Mabel’s letter; and having promised him to 
do all she could for them both at a future 
date, she had quickly returned to the hospital. 

And now that she was settled at her father’s 
house, she once more sent for Mabel and her 
lover to come and see her; and during that 
visit she had talked quietly and seriously to 
them, and tried to persuade Egbert to en- 
deavcur to ‘gain the consent of Captain Sin- 
clare to their marriage. 

** You see, dear,” she said to Mabel, ‘‘ I-can- 
not now be having a wedding from my house ; 
first, because of my recent sad loss, and, 
secondly, because I have now no home of my 
own; and, after all, you would be happier if 
you married with your uncle’s sanction. He 
and Mrs. Sinclare have been for many years 
like parents to you, and I feel sure you would 
be grieved to say good-bye to them altogether 
—would you not?” 

‘* Yes,’ answered Mabel, ‘‘I should be sorry 
to break with the dear old — entirely ; 
but it would be useless to ask uncle again, for, 
having once refused his consent, he would 
never relent.” 

‘‘ Perhaps if I asked him,” said Beryl, ‘‘he 
would alter his decision. I have often heard 
that very few men can refuse the request of a 
young widow, and I should like to try my in- 
fluence in this case. What do you say to my 
suggestion, Mr. Hamilton ?”’ 

‘“‘ That if you are successful I shall be more 
than “grateful to you, Mrs. Danvers; and I 
really don’t believe Captain Sinclare could say 
* No’ to you.” 

‘‘ Very well, then,” said Beryl, ‘I will try 
this afternoon. We will all drive over together, 


battle is over. If I am successful I shall take 
you in, in triumph; if not, I shall no longer 
put any obstacles in your way, and you must 
be married by special license, as poor Charlie 





and I were.” 


and you shall wait in the meadows until the ' 


And she smiled a sweet, sad smile. 

There is little more to be said about Mabel 
Sinclare and Egbert Hamilton. 

Beryl had a Jong interview with Captain 
Sinclare, and at first the case seemed to be 
hopeless—but the little widow was indeed 
an importunate one, and when she returned to 
her father’s house, she laughingly told him, 
‘‘Captain Sinclare was thankful to give his 
consent at last, if it was only to get rid of her.”’ 

And very soon after that, the church bells 
were to be heard pealing merrily for a wedding, 
and there were‘not a happier pair to be found 
than Mr. and Mrs. Egbert Hamilton ! 

* * * * * 


A year has passed away, and Beryl is still 
her father’s constant companion. 

The bygone trouble has Icng since been for- 
gotten by the old man, and he seems more 
devoted to his child than ever. 

It is now June, and the little widow is 
sitting in a listless attitude ina pretty easy- 
chair in Sir Frederick's drawing-room, think- 
ing of the past; and she does not hear the 
door open. 

In another moment the fine manly form of 
Douglas McQueen stands before her, and she 
starts to her feet, while a look of half pleasure 
and half surprise comes over her face. 

‘‘ Beryl,” heasked gently, “ are you pleased 
to see me?” 

“ Truly pleased,” she answered, giving him 
a warm hand.-clasp. 

‘Then you will no longer wish to send me 
away !—will you, dear?” 

Beryl did not reply to him, but her eyes 
drooped beneath his steadfast gaze, and the 
hand he still held trembled nervously. 

‘‘ Beryl, my darling,’ he continued, “ you 
must know how greatly I have ever loved you. 
Indeed I believe I could make you happy if 
you would only let me. Answer me, my 
sweet, and tell me you will be my wife. 
Surely, dearest, you must love me just alittle r 

‘* Douglas,” said Beryl, in an agitated voice, 
‘* you know my past history—you know also 
how I loved Charlie, and I must tell you truly 
that I can never love like that again. But you 
have ever been so kind and g to me that I 
cannot deny any longer that I have a true and 
deep affection for you. Will that satisfy you, 
dear?” and she looked questioningly into 
his eyes. 

‘My darling !"’ he replied earnestly, ‘I 
will take what love you can give me now, and 
I shall hope before long to hear you say that 
you love me with your whole heart;’’ and 
taking her in his arms he kissed her fondly, 
and a feeling of great filled her heart, 
as she laid her weary little head confidingly 
on his breast. 

” 7” * . x 

One year more, and Beryl's time of mourn- 
: ing is over, and she has become the happy wife 
of Donglas McQueen. 

And Sir Frederick is no longer left alone, 
for he stays six months of the year with Beryl, 
and the other half with his son Percy and 
little Vi, who have now settled down; and it 
would be difficult to say which of his children 
makes him the most welcome, 


[THE END.] 








Wuert THE OrAnce Brossoms co.—The 
rfumery manufactories at Nice and Cannes 
! annually crush and squeeze no less than one 
‘ hundred and fifty-foue thousand pounds of 
orange blossoms. With these figures to con- 
' sider, it is not surprising that Italy is no 
longer, as in olden times, the great power of 
the Continent. Its orange blossoms are 
wasted. Put into weddings, these orange 
blossoms would represent at a least four 
' hundred and sixty-two thousand marriages a 
year, involving, as things go, an average in- 
‘ crease of over one hundred thousand annually 
‘to the population in addition to the present 
rate. Italy would have a great future before 
her were all her orange blossoms put to their 
! legitimate use. 
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FACETLA. 


Ir makes envy sore to see intellect soar. 

Eyrs are not eyes when cigar-smokes makes 
them water. 

THe man who was kicked out of a seaside 
resort wag caught by the under toe. 

Size ain't everything. A watch ticking can 
be heard farther than a bed ticking. 

Hrz ror Wixtrr.— How to keep your rooms 
warm—keep your grates coal’d. 

When a woman smiles from ear to ear it’s 
mean to say her mouth goes back on her. 

A rrece of steel is a good deal like a man— 
when you get it red-hot it loses its temper. 

Wuew-does a farmer act with great radeness 
towards bis corn? When he pulls its ears. 

A man who had a scolding wife, being asked 
what he did for a living, replied that he “kept 
a hot house.” 

Tue boy whobitintoa green apple remarked 
with a wry face, “’Twas ever thus in child- 
hood—sour,” 

Ir is curious that whena dog chases his tail, 
his tail, which is certainly behind, should al- 
ways keep a little ahead. 

A man must lock up and be hopeful, par- 
ticularly when he is trying to drink from a 


jug. 

We can at least feel grateful that Eve 
didn't wear eye-glasses and call Adam 
‘* Chawles.” 


Warar is the difference between a bellaand a 
cowboy ? The more powder she uses the Jess 
dangerous she becomes, while the cowboy be- 
comes rather more so. 

‘“‘Retmerp from the Stock Exchange ? Given 
up your business? What's the matter, old 
fellow?’ ‘‘ Dead broke; couldn't be broker 
you see.” 

“You told me, Arthur, that your doctor 
advised you to drink whisky. Has it done 
you any good?” “Well, I should say so. I 
got a barrel of it two weeks ago, and I could 
hardly lift it; and now I can carry if about 
the room.” 

Tar man who cheerfully gives up his seat 
in a road-car to ® woman who has neither 
youth nor beauty to thank him with, is making 
a big bid for a reserved seat in heaven; but 
the woman who accepts a seat, and scornfally 
neglects to thank the donor for it, is likely to 
hang to the straps in the great future. 

Captain Banas: “I always understood that 
Jones was shot in the discharge of his duty.” 
Private Bangs: ‘*‘ Well, some say that he was 
shot in the sutler’s shop, and others say he 
was shot in the leg ; but he got his pension for 
neryous prostration, brought on by dodging 
the provost-marshal.”’ 

Youne Gentvus (who has had all the talk to 
himeelf, and, as usual, all about himself): 
‘*‘ Well, good-bye, dear “Mrs. Meltham! It 
always does me good to come and see you. I 
had such a headache when I came, and now 
I’ve quite lost it.” 
not lost. I’ve got it.” 

“T say, waiter!’ shouted the impatient 
gentleman, ‘‘do you know that you remind 
one of the millennium—you're such a long time 
coming?’’ ‘TI beg your pardon, sir,” replied 
the polite attendant, ‘“‘bat you also remind 
me of something, to wit, the Golden Eagle— 
sach a distance between tips, you know.” The 
matter was straightway settled by arbi- 
tration. 

Burvretrn relates this allegory; but he 
adds, soberly, ‘‘This was long ago.” One 
evening Diogenes was sitting in the theatre, 
sadly contemplating a feminine hat as big 
as a poultry yard, which it very much re- 
sembled. ‘I wish I had a.club,” he said, in 
his pathetic way. ‘I would like to hit that 
woman a good crack on——’’ He hesitated. 
‘* The thing she carries her brains in?’ sug- 
gested his friend. “* Ah, no,”’ replied the cynic. 
‘* The thing she wears her hat on.’ 


Mrs, Meltham: * Oh, it’s | 





“A wiss is as good as a mile,” but Mrs. is 
a3 good as a league, 

A woman refused}to;‘‘shoo’’ her,hens because 
her husband, a shoemaker, was on strike. 

Wuen the young writer reads the reviews of 
his first work, he often finds it is a guyed book 
instead of a novel. 

“Love is blind.’ True, true. The young 
man never sees the dog until it is too late to 
escape in a dignified manner. 

‘‘ Biessep be nothing; you can’t lose it,” as 
the tramp staid, when -he elimbed over the 
garden wall, with the bulldog’s nose where 
his (the tramp's) coat-tails ought to have 
been. 

Bread anp Boarp.—* This -paper,’’ says @ 
German professor, ‘‘has discovered. a way to 
make good, nutritious bread out of wood.” 
‘« Pshaw! there’s nothing curious about that.” 
“Nothing curious? Why, just think of it— 
good, nourishing food from wood.’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly ; the poorest kind of board, you know, 
contains bread.’’ 

Ir Wovtp sz Suen7.—Guest: '‘ Let me have 
some smelt.” Waiter: ‘‘ We have no smelt. 
But we have salt fish fried.’”’ Guest: “I 
want smelt.’ Waiter: “‘Excuse me, sir. 
The salt fish fried will be smelt as much as 
anything you can gét here.” 


He Saw rue Camet,—“ So you enjoyed your 
visit to the circus did you?” inquired young 
Sillabub of his adored one’s little sister. 
“Oh, yes; and do you know we saw a eamel 
there that screwed its mouth and eyes awfully, 
and sister said it looked exactly as you do 
when you are reciting poetry at your church 
festivals.” 

A Trururvt Movrn.—‘I believe you. I 
know your mouth never uiters a lie,” replied 
Birdie McGinnis. “Thank you,” said Miss 
Esmeralda Longcollin. ‘‘ Do you know why 
your mouth never utters alice? ’’ asked Birdie. 


“No.” ‘Becanse you talk through your 
nose.” And now there is a coolness batween 
the two. 


A Scorcn dominie, after relating to his 
scholars the story of Ananias: and Sapphira, 
asked them ‘why God did not strike every- 
body dead who told a lie.” After a long 
silence one little fellow got to his feet and ex- 
claimed, “ Beoause, sir, there wadna be ony- 
body left.”’ 


An OnicinaL CHARACTER. 


A Jusrice of the Peace was trying a man 
for obtaining money under false pretences by 


‘making untruthfal statements concerning a 


horse~he had sold. A rather severe sentence 
was passed, and the prisoner said, “ Jadge, 
that sentence is unjust.” 

‘“‘That sentence won't be changed; not to 
any very great extent ; not if the Court knows 
itself!’ thundered the justice. 

“ But there was alleverating and extenerat- 
ing circumstances in connection.” 

‘Why didn’t you state ’em before?” 

‘* The Court didn’t give me no chance,” 

“It is the opinion of the Court that the 
Court had something to do with this trial— 
please ante up yer fine here fore I sock five 
dollars onter you for contempt o’ Conrt.”’ 

‘** But just let me explain. You know I told 
the man that the hoss was only six years old 
and wouldn’t balk. Well, you see, it was the 
sor’l hoss youtraded me, and I took your word 
fur ail this.” 

“Hey! Was it the one I shoved onter yer 
last week?” 

“ That's what it was, Judge.” 

‘* And you didn’t say nothing wuss than that 
he'd pull, and wasa colt?” 

* That's all, yer Honour.” 

** Well, this makes the case-entirely dif'rent 
—circumstances alter cases. I don’t see as 
fase said any more than was nec'sary to un- 
oad the hoss. I'll remit the fine, and dis- 
charge you on yer own recognisence. Ef you 
and the jury ‘ll come out, you may ir’egate 
at the expense uv the Court.”—<American 
Paper. 


4 son.”’ 





Mistress: ‘‘ How is this, Baptiste? How 
can you allow the butcher. to give you such a 
bad piece of beef? It is nothing but bone,” 
Baptiste: “Just. what I told the butcher, 
madam. I said if it was for myself I would 
not. have it.” 

Customer: “Isn’tit a trifle large, Levi?” 
Levi: “Larch, mine frent? S’help me 
gracious! uf you geeps dot shpring goat on, 
unt your vife sees it, your bosom vill schwel! 
mit pride so dot she'll hef to set dem buttons 
forwarts.”’ 

“T wonperR what’ niakes this chicken so 
tough?” observed Fangle, at the dinner-table 
yesterday. “I’m sure it ought not to be,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fangle, ‘ for it is‘one of our young 
Plymouth Rock pullets.” “‘ A Plymouth Rock 
pullet, is it? No wonder it-is'so hard; I can’t 
get my teeth through it.” 

Miss Keene: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Broadbang, what 
has caused this change in your appearance ?”’ 
Mr. B.: ‘I presume it’s my glasses, doncher 
know? I've begun to weah them.’ Miss K.: 
‘“* Well, you should always wearthem. Yon've 
no idea how intelligent they make you look. 
I scarcely knew you.” 


“Para, when we enter heaven do we not 
march through the pearly gates?” “ Yes, my 
* And each gate. is made of one big, 
solid pearl?’’ ** Yes, my son ” ‘* Wheredothe 
oysters grow that contain such big pearls?” 
Papa (angrily): ‘‘Where’s my whip, you 
young scamp?” 

Srrancer (to country. shopkeeper): ‘Can 
you tell me where I can find James Holt, who 
wrote this recommendation for Coffin’s con- 
sumption cure? He lives here, I believe.” 
Merchant: ‘He did before——” Stranger: 
‘‘ Before what?’’ Merchant: “Before he 
died of consumption.” : 


Scene—Scotch court:house. Sheriff : ‘“Now, 
my good man, tell.me the value of your dog 
—I mean what your dog was worth—that I 
may assess the damages,”’ Old Farmer (speak- 
ing with great deliberation): ‘‘ Weel, my lord, 
the dog wasna worth anything; bat, jist for 
him shooting it I will mak’ him pay the fall 
value o’t.” 

A citizen stepped into a chemist’s, and 
called for a coupleof pills, which heswallowed. 
‘*How much?” he ‘asked. “A shilling, sir.’’ 
“A shilling! Why. the chemiet:down the 
street never charged me more than three- 
pence.” ‘Ther I‘lbmske ’emtwopence. I'll 
drive that man ont of business if I have to 
sell goods at cost! ” 


“Wat kept you so late last night, Archi- 
bald ?”’ demanded Mrs. Spotcash. ‘ Takin’ 
inventory,”’ replied Spotcash. ‘I knowed it!” 
she replied; ‘‘ smelled. it on your breath the 
minute you camein, You'll keep on takin’ it 
till you get yourself in the lock-up and dis- 
grace your family, and then I hope you'll be 
satisfied,” 


Summer-rEsort. hotels are putting on big 
adjectives and otherwise getting ready for 
the season. Mosenbaum, who keeps. the 
‘** Boudoir,’ was taken to task for stretching 
his advertisement too much. ‘Hi, there; 
Mose!’ said a friend, ‘“I see you advertise 
that your rooms have been enlurged.’’ ‘So 
dey haf.’’ ‘‘ Bat there have been no carpenters 
at work on your place.” “No. Waié till I 
tole you. I haf scraped der paper off dem 
walls. See!” 


“I’ve been digging over my garden,” said 
Brown, “and I’m all worn out.” “Ah!” 
remarked Fogg: “‘a new variety of earthen 
wear, ¢h?” Fenderson, who was present, 
thought it was a mighty good joke, and seeing 
Smith a short time afterwards, of course he 
had to tell it. ““Isay, Smith,” said he, ‘‘ Fogg 
just got off a neat thing. Brown was saying 
he was all worn out digging in his garden, 
and Fogg asked him if that wasn't a new kind 
of crockery ware. What do you think of 
that?” “TI don’t see the point.” “ Darned 
if I do either, now! Bat I thought I did when 


* Fogg told it.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Prtxcrss or Wares and her three 
‘ughters were present on Saturday, May 29th, 
Ge trooping of the colours on the Horse 
‘is’ Parade, viewing the ceremony from 
‘ay in the Horse Guards’ Tower. They 
‘ds accompanied the Prince and 
*%o Putney, and the Prince gave a 
Ye evening—a good day's work. 
‘nce or Wates is credited with 
“out his duties, as representa- 
aty’at the Duke of Braganza's 
‘ghly satisfactory manner. 
‘of by all and at the review 
‘e of troops with the King 
‘e day his Royal High. 


the British Legation, | 


»s and a deputation 
Were presented to 


engagement of Princess 

co Prince Oscar of Sweden, 

porary, affords a fair example 

soyal marriages are made. 

people are practically strangers to each 

x; certainly neither has had the oppor- 

anity of testing the disposition of the other, 

and the affection that prompts a certain man 

to cleave to a certain woman. is left out of the 

question altogether. This is not at all as it 

should be, but the rumour is not generally 
credited. 

Privcrss BLovrsr, who perhaps entertains 
less than any member of the Royal Family, 
gave a garden-patty recently at Kensington 
Palace, where she and her husband occupy 
some rooms, as do several other presumably 
needy couples. The Princess would possibl 
regard the obligations of her position dif- 
ferently but for her husband. 


Lavy Trerrsa Borie has given a charming 
dance,at the Countess of Cottenham's resi- 
dence at Queen’s gate. Lady Cottenham was 
attired in black lace, much trimmed with jet ; 
a white featherin the hair, and jet ornaments. 
Miss Boyle looked extremely well in white 
tulle, the skirt made with silk panels edged 
with pearls, the silk bodice being trimmed 
with pearl-spotted talle; trails of narcissus 
were prettily arranged about the dress, and a 
few were fastened in the hair; she wore pearl 
ornaments, and held a bouquet of narcissus. 


The Countess of Strathmore was in mauve | 


broché, and Lady Constance Lyon wore pale 
blue tulle; the Countess of Lovelace wore pale 
pink satin draped with old point lace, the 
tront of her dress being of pale flowered satin. 

Princess Sultane Malcom wore pink satin ; 
Viscountess Dalrymple white net and satin, 
trimmed with old gold lace; and Lady Gold- 
smid pale blue satin, with front of pink 
“owered brocade; diamond stars and pink 

‘< in the hair. 

“suse, Whitehall, was very recently 
a very brilliant reception, which 
*the Countess of Dalhousie. Her 
Aked splendid in a bodice and train 
n a delicate shade of peach, the 

e gown being of white satin. 
uchess of Westminster's black dress 
sickly threaded with gold; the Duchess 
dford wore black, with a pale mauve 
ficr in the hair, diamond tiara, and other 

Aments; Lady Ela Russell was in pale 

satin, handsomely embroidered; the 

atess of Seafield, ruvy velvet train lined 

\pink satin, over a petticoat of pink 
brew. %, and splendid diamonds. 

Madame de Staal, grey and pink flowered 
satin looped over a skirt of ruby velvet; the 
Countess Sondes, black; Lady Lily Milles, 
white satin; the Countess of Strathmore, 
grey broché velvet trimmed with steel; Lady 
Rossmore, white brocade and pearls; Vis- 
countess Galway, pale grey brocade; the 
Countess of Lathom, golden brocade; Lady 
Wantage, black, trimmed with silver and 
beautiful diamonds; and Hon, Mrs. Balfour, 
navy blue velvet and satin, 


The | 


| STATISTICS. 


Natronan Dents.—The prevailing opinion 
that the public debt of England is larger than 
the national debt of any other country is an 
erroneous one. At the end of the year 1885 
| the English debt was £740,000,000 (in round 
! numbers). In 1883 the national debt in 
; France, reckoned in Hnglish money, was 
| £942,000,000, and is now about £1,200,000,000. 
;In spite of the endeavours of the present 
i French ministry to check the colonial 
‘‘jingo” policy the public debt is still 
| increasing. 
| Ormcusrs.—The largest circus in Paris 
' accommodates only 7,000 people, while one in 
ancient Rome could hold over 150,000, where 
' from 100 to 400 lions were let loose at a time. 
| Augustus filled the arena once with 3,500 wild 
animals, and one Probus got up a free fight 
between 1,000 witd boars, 1,000 stags, 1,000 
rams, and 1,000 ostriches, and the occupants 
of the upper galleries—the gods—had the 
right to shoot arrows and javelins into the 
melée. 





GEMS. 


—_—— 


Let a woman do what she can, not because 
she is a woman, but because she is one of 
, God's creatures. 
| Jouteness is the hotbed of temptation, the 
| cradle of disease, the waster of time, the 
| canker-worm of felicity. 


‘the past is spent and done with, and the 
| future is uncertain. 


: to be less liable to the evil eye. 


Srupricrry, of all things, is the hardest to | 


| be copied, and ease is only to be acquired 
| with the greatest labour. ~ 

Goop men have the fewest fears. 
but one who fears to do wrong. He has a 
| thousand who has overcome that one. 


is always speaking, and that is the great mar 
who only speaks when he has a great word to 
say. 

As no single man is born with the right of 
; controlling the opinions of all the rest, so the 
world has no title to demand the whole time 
of any particular person. 

Every man must patiently bide his time. 
He must wait—not in listless idleness—but in 
constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, always 
willing and fulfilling and accomplishing his 
task, that, when the occasion comes, he may 
be equal to the occasion. 








HOUSEROLD TREASURES. 





Coxp rice left over from one breakfast makes 
a very good dish for next morning, either in 
the form of rice balls patted up in the form of 
potato balls, or in omelets. A rice omelet 
should be made with two eggs to a eup of cold 
boiled rice, and care should be taken that it is 
served very hot. 


Cream Pre.—Three eggs, one cup sugar, one 
teaspoonful cream tartar, one cup flower, one- 
half teaspoonful soda, tivo tablespoonfuls milk, 
one-half tablespoonful lemon flavouring ; 
beat the yolks of eggs with the sugar, dissolve 
soda in milk, stir cream tartar in flour, add 
whites beaten stiff last of all. 


To Keer Cur Frowrrs Frrsu.—In the even- 
ing lay them in a shallow pan or bowl with 
their stems in a very little water, and cover the 
receptacle with a damp towel, one just wrung 
out of water. In the morning the flowers 
can be arranged in vases for the day. The 
stems can be slightly cut from day to day. 
EJowers treated in this manner can be kept 
from one to two weeks and sometimes even 
longer. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

A merry and contented spirit goes far 
towards the production of that happiness 
which is lasting and conducive to health. 
Where an absence of happiness exists, the 
physical and mental health of the individual 
must suffer. A want of happiness may be 
consequent upon varioas’ causes, some of 
which are beyond our control; but, except in 
cases of incurable physical or mental suffer- 
ing, our happiness and the number of our 
healthful days are very much within our own 
grasp. 

Eqayrrian Cueanuiness.—The higher and 
middle class of Egyptian Moslems are very 
clean. Their religion compelsthem to wash 
themselves frequently and so preserve their 
health ; but the foreigner will see in the 
streets of Cairo a richly dressed and veiled 
lady, whose person is as cleanas frequent 
bathing can make it, leading by the hand a 
little child with a face besmeared with dirt, 
and with its clothes looking as if they had 
not been washed for months. The reason for 
this strange inconsistency is that an un- 
washed and shabbily-dressed child is believed 
Another 
inconsistency is that an Egyptian will go 
again and again to the bath in the same dirty 
shirt. He will wash himself thoroughly and 
then puton the same dirty shirt, because his 
ideas of cleanliness do not extend to his linen. 

MentTAL power grows in harmony with 
thought and study just as long as the proper 
limits are observed. With wise exercise 
the reason grows clearer, the imagination 


sees « | richer, the insight quicker, the judgment more 
| Every man’s life lies within the present, for | 


accurate. But, if these limits are overstepped, 
if the mind be overworked and overstrained, 
it loses what it has been at so much pains to 
gain. Our wisest educators have long since 
given up the notion that the more knowledge 


‘ that can be crammed into the mind the 


He has | 


stronger it will grow, and are now largely 


' engaged in the task of selection and on the 


Tuer is a better than the great man who } 


' 
‘ 


problem of gauging the limits beyond which 
knowledge ceases to be power. 

A Sace Precertr.—An ancient Arabian 
philosoper said :—‘‘ My son, go not out of the 
house in the morning till thou hast eaten 


| something; by so doing thy mind will be more 


; 





firm; and shouldst thou be insulted by any 
person, thou wilt find thyself more disposed to 
suffer patiently ; for hunger dries up and dis- 
orders the brain.” Hunger diminishes the 
bodily strength, thus irritating and enfeebling 
the mind. If study has to be done in the dark 
winter mornings, have the room warm and 
some light food prepared for the student. 
Irritability is often the result nf hunger. Some 
persons, who are naturally amiable, will be- 
come disagreeable snarlers when they are 
hungry. A dear old lady once used to say that 
in the course of her life she had always traced 
every feeling of irritability {to hunger. The 
instant she felt the slightest inclination to be 
dissatisfied with matters and: things she had 
something to eat, and thus averted disagree- 
able results, 

Home-Mapz Cases ror Corirry. — For 
knives, cut a piece of coloured canton flannel 
the width that can be conveniently hung on 
the china-closet door. Measure about twice 
and a-half the length of your knives, and hem 
both edges. Double it up from the bottom 
nearly as deep as a knife and:stitch in rows 
about an inch apart, or so that a knife will 
slip in easily. If that makes more places than 
you wish for knives you can make some of the 
spaces two inches apart to put in tablespoons. 
Sew three or four brass or steel rings to the 
top, and screw into the door as many brass or 
steel hooks such as you can purchase at 
any ironmonger’s,and hangitup. Make a case 
for forks in same way only not quite as deep. 
One made of drab canton flannel, herring- 
boned across the hems with red, is very pretty, 
and does not easily become soiled. Another 
may be made of unbleached canton flannel, 
ornamented with a vine worked with blue 
embroidery cotton. 
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FACETLA. 


Ir makes envy sore to see intellect soar. 

Eyes are not eyes when cigar-smokes makes 
them water. 

THE man who was kicked out of a seaside 
resort was caught by the under toe. 

Size ain’t everything. A watch ticking can 
be heard farther than a bed ticking. 

Hir ror Wintrn.— How to keep your rooms 
warm—keep your grates coal’d. 

WHEN & woman smiles from ear to ear it’s 
mean to say her mouth goes back on her. 

A rrece of steel is a good deal like a man— 
when you get it red-hot it loses its temper. 

Wuen-does a farmer act with great radeness 
towards his corn? When he pulls its ears. 

A man who hada scolding wife, being asked 
what he did for a living, replied that he “kept 
a hot house.” 

Tue boy whobitintoa green apple remarked 
with a wry face, “’T'was ever thus in child- 
hood—sour.”’ 

Ir is curious that whena dog chases his tail, 
his tail, which is certainly behind, should al- 
ways keep a little ahead. 

A man must look up and be hopeful, par- 
ticularly when he is trying to drink from a 


Jog. 

We can at least feel grateful that Eve 
didn't wear eye-glasses and call Adam 
‘* Chawles.” 


Waar is the difference between s bellaand a 
cowboy ? The more powder she uses the less 
dangerous she becomes, while the cowboy be- 
comes rather more so. 

‘‘Retrrep from the Stock Exchange ? Given 
up your business? What’s the matter, old 
fellow?’ ‘* Dead broke; couldn't be broker 
you see.” 

“You told me, Arthur, that your doctor 
advised you to drink whisky. Has it done 
you any good?” “ Well, I should say so. I 
got a barrel of it two weeks ago, and I could 
hardly lift it; and now I can carry it about 
the room.” 

Tar man who cheerfully gives up his seat 
in a road-car to ® woman who has neither 
youth nor beauty to thank him with, is making 
a big bid for a reserved seat in heaven; but 
the woman who accepts a seat, and scornfally 
neglects to thank the donor for it, is likely to 
hang to the straps in the great future. 

Caprarn Banas: “1 always understood that 
Jones was shot in the discharge of his daty.” 
Private Bangs: ‘‘ Well, some say that he was 
shot in the sutler’s shop, and others say he 
was shot in the leg ; but he got his pension for 
nervous prostration, brought on by dodging 
the provost-niarshal.”’ 

Youne Gentvs (who has had all the talk to 
himeelf, and, as usual, all about himself): 
‘‘ Well, good-bye, dear Mrs. Meltham! It 
always does me good to come and see you. I 
had such a headache when I came, and now 
I've quite lost it.” Mrs, Meltham: * Oh, it’s 
not lost. I’ve got it.” 

“TI say, waiter!’’ shouted the impatient 
gentleman, ‘‘do you know that you remind 
one of the millennium—you're such a long time 
coming?’’ ‘I beg your pardon, sir,” replied 
the polite attendant, “bat you also remind 
me of something, to wit, the Golden Eagle— 
sach a distance between tips, you know.” The 
matter was straightway settled by arbi- 


tration. 
Borprrtz relates this allegory; but he 
adds, soberly, ‘‘This was long ago.” One + 


evening Diogenes was sitting in the theatre, 
sadly contemplating a feminine hat as big 
as @ poultry yard, which it very much re- 
sembled. “I wish I had a.club,” he said, in 
his pathetic way. ‘I would like to hit that 
woman a good crack on———’’ He hesitated. 
‘* The thing she carries her brains in?” sug- 
gested his friend. “* Ah, no,” replied the cynic. 
‘* The thing she wears her hat on.” 





‘A wiss is as good as a mile,” but Mrs. is 
a3 good as a league, 

A woman refused?to,“‘shoo’’ her,hens because 
her husband, a shoemaker, was on strike. 

Wuen the young writer reads the reviews of 
his first work, he often finds it is a guyed book 
instead of a novel. 

“Love is blind.’ True, true. The young 
man never sees the dog until it is too late to 
escape in a dignified manner. 

‘“‘ Biessep be nothing; you'can’s lose it,” as 
the tramp taid, when .he elimbed over the 
garden wall, with the bulidog’s nose where 
his (the tramp's) coat-tails ought to. have 
been. 

Bread anp Boarp.—* This -paper,’’ says a 
German professor, ‘has discovered a way to 
make good, nutritious bread out of wood.” 
‘‘ Pshaw! there's nothing curious about that.” 
“‘Nothing curious? Why, just think of it— 
good, nourishing food from wood.’” ‘ Cer- 
tainly ; the poorest kind of board, you know, 
contains bread.”’ 

Irv Wovtp sz Surut.—Guest: ‘‘ Let me have 
some smelt.’ Waiter: ‘‘ We have no smelt. 
But we have salt fish fried.’’ Guest: “I 
want smelt.’’ Waiter: “Excuse me, sir. 
The salt fish fried will be smelt as much as 
anything you can get here.” 


He Saw roe Camet,—“ So you enjoyed your 
visit to the circus did you?” inquired young 
Sillabub of his adored one’s little sister. 
“Oh, yes; and do you know we saw a eamel 
there that screwed its mouth and eyes awfully, 
and sister said it looked exactly as you do 
when you are reciting poetry at your church 
festivals.” 

A Trursrvun Movra.—‘I believe you. I 
know your mouth never uiters a lie,’ replied 
Birdie McGinnis. “Thank you,” said Miss 
Esmeralda Longcollin. ‘‘Do you know why 
your mouth never utters a lic? ’ asked Birdie. 
“No.” ‘Because you talk through your 
nose.’ And now there is a coolness bstween 
the two. 


A Scorcn dominie, after relating to his 
scholars the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
asked them “‘why God did not strike every- 
body dead who told a lie.” After a long 


silence one little fellow got to his feet and ex- 


claimed, ‘ Because, sir, there wadna be ony- 
body left.” 


An Ortcrnat CHARACTER, 


A Justice of the Peace was trying a man 
for obtaining money under false pretences by 


‘making untruthful statements concerning a 


horse~he had sold. A rather severe sentence 
was passed, and the prisoner said, “ Judge, 
that sentence is unjust.” 

‘“‘That sentence won't be changed; not to 
any very great extent ; mot if the Court knows 
itself! ’’ thundered the justice. 

“ But there was alleverating and extenerat- 
ing circumstances in connection.” 

‘“Why didn’t you state ’em before?’’ 

“The Court didn’t give me no chance,” 

“It is the opinion of the Court that the 
Court had something to do with this trial— 
please ante up yer fine here fore I sock five 
dollars onter you for coutempt o’ Conrt.”’ 

‘** But just let me explain. You know I told 
the man that the hoss was only six years old 
and wouldn't balk. Well, you see, it was the 
sor’l hoss you traded me, and I took your word 
fur all this.” 

“Hey! Was it the one I shoved onter yer 
last week?” 

“ That's what it was, Judge.” 

‘* And you didn’t say nothing wuss than that 
he'd pull, and was a colt?” 

* That's all, yer Honour.” 

“‘ Well, this makes the case-entirely dif'rent 
—circumstances alter cases. I don’t see as 

ou said any more than was neo’sary to un- 
oad the hoss. I'll remit the fine, and dis- 
charge you on yer own recognisence. Ef you 
and the jury 'll come out, you may ir’egate 
at the expense uv the Court.”—American 
Paper. 





Mistress: ‘* How is this, Baptiste? How 
can you allow the butcher to. give you such a 
bad piece of beef? It is nothing but bone.” 
Baptiste: ‘‘Just. what I. told the butcher, 
madam. I said if it was for myself I woul 
not have it.” 4 

Customer: “Isn’tita trifle large, Levi 
Levi: ‘‘Larch, mine frent? S’help / 
gracious! uf you geeps dot shpring go# 
unt your vife sees it; your bosom vill ¢ 
mit pride so dot she'll hef to set dem ° 


forwarits.”’ 


“T wonpeR what’ niakes this 
tough?” observed Fangle, at the 
yesterday. “I'm sure it onght * 
plied Mrs. Fangle, ‘ for it is‘or 
Plymouth Rock pullets.” ** A 
pullet, is it? No wonder it? 
get my teeth through it.” 


Miss Keene: ‘‘ Why, 7 
has caused this change © 
Mr. B.: ‘I presume its 
know? I've begun to weah 
** Well, you should always wear 
no idea how intelligent ‘they mas. 
I scarcely knew you.” 


“Papa, when we entér heaven do we nn. 
march through the pearly gates?” “ Yes, my 
son.” “ And each gate is made of one big, 
solid pearl?’’ ** Yes, nvy son ” “* Where dothe 
oysters grow that contain such big pearls?” 
Papa (angrily): ‘“‘Where’s my whip, you 
young scamp?” 

Srranaer (to country sliopkeeper): ‘Can 
you tell me where I can find James Holt, who 
wrote this recommendation for Coffin’s con- 
sumption cure? He lives here, I believe.” 
Merchant: ‘‘ He did before——” Stranger: 
‘‘ Before what?”’ Merchant: “Before he 
died of consumption.” : 


Scene—Scotch court-house. Sheriff : ‘Now, 
my good man, tell.me the value of your dog 
—I mean what your dog was worth—that I 
may assess the damages,’’ Old Farmer (speak- 
ing with great deliberation): “« Weel, my lord, 
the dog wasna worth anything; but, jist for 
him shooting it I will mak’ him pay the fall 
value o’t.” 

A crtizen stepped into a chemist's, and 
called for a coupleof pills, which heswallowed. 
‘How much ?” he ‘asked. “* A shilling, sir.’’ 
“A shilling! ‘Why, the chemist: down the 
street never charged me more than three- 
pence.” ‘Ther l'l)make 'eémtwopence, I'l} 
drive that man ont of business if I have to 
sell goods at cost!” 


‘Waar kept you so late last night, Archi- 
bald?’ demanded Mrs. Spotcash. ‘ Takin’ 
inventory,” replied Spotcash. ‘I knowed it!” 
she replied; ‘smelled it on your breath the 
minute you camein. You'll keep on takin’ it 
till you get yourself in the lock-up and dis- 
grace your family, and then I hope you'll ' 
satisfied,” 


Summer-resort hotels are puttir 
adjectives and otherwise getting r. 
the seasons Mosenbaum, who ke 
** Boudoir,’ was taken to task for streich 
his advertisement too much, * Hi, the 
Mose!” said a friend, ‘*I see you adve 
that your rooms have been enlarged.’ “ 
dey haf.’”’ ‘‘ Bat there have been no carpent 
at work on your place.” ‘No, Waié till 
tole you. I haf scraped der paper off d&y 
walls, See!” f 


“‘T’ve been digging over my garden,” ¢ 
Brown, “and I’m all worn out.” “A 
remarked Fogg: “‘a new variety of earthen 
wear, ¢h?” Fenderson, who was present, 
thought it was a mighty good joke, and seeing 
Smith a short time afterwards, of course he 
had to tell it. “I say, Smith,” said he, ‘‘ Fogg 
just got off a neat thing. Brown was saying 
he was all worn out digging in his garden, 
and Fogg asked him if that wasn't a new kind 
of crockery ware. What do you think of 
that?” “TI don’t see the point.” “ Darned 


if I do either, now! Bat I thought I did when 
Fogg told it.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tre Prtxcrss of Wares and her three 
daughters were presenton Saturday, May 29th, | 


at the trooping of the colours on the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, viewing the ceremony from 
a balcony in the Horse Guards’ Tower. They 
afterwards accompanied the Prince and 
Princess to Putney, and the Prince gave a 
dinner in the evening—a good day's work. 

Puce Grorce or Wates is credited with 
having carried out his duties, as representa- 
tive of Her Majesty'at the Duke of Braganza's 
wedding, in a highly satisfactory manner. 
He was made much of by all and at the review 
he passed down the line of troops with the King 
of Portugal. The same day his Royal High- 
ness held a reception at the British Legation, 
when the Diplomatic Corps and a deputation 
of the English residents were presented to 
him. 

Tue rumoured engagement of Princess 
Louise of Wales to Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
says 2 contemporary, affords a fair example 
of how Royal marriages are made. The 
young people are practically strangers to each 
other ; certainly neither has had the oppor- 
tunity of testing the disposition of the other, 
and the affection that prompts a certain man 
to cleave to a certain woman. is left out of the 
question altogether. This is not at all as it 
should be, but the rumour is not generally 
credited. 


Prixcess Lovisr, who perhaps entertains | 


less than any member of the Royal Family, 
gave a garden-party recently at Kensington 
Palace, where she and her husband occupy 
some rooms, as do several other presumably 
needy couples. The Princess would possibl 
regard the obligations of her position dif- 
ferently but for her husband. 


Lavy Trerrsa Borre has given a charming 
dance,at the Countess of Cottenham’s resi- 
dence at Queen’s gate. Lady Cottenham was 
attired in black lace, much trimmed with jet ; 
a white featherin the hair, and jet ornaments. 
Miss Boyle looked extremely well in white 
tulle, the skirt made with silk panels edged 
with pearls, the silk bodice being trimmed 
with pearl-spotted talle; trails of narcissus 
were prettily arranged about the dress, and a 
few were fastened in the hair; she wore pearl 
ornaments, and held a bouquet of narcissus. 


The Countess of Strathmore was in mauve | 


broché, and Lady Constance Lyon wore pale 
blue tulle; the Countess of Lovelace wore pale 
pink satin draped with old point lace, the 
tront of her dréss being of pale flowered satin. 

Princess Sultane Malcom wore pink satin; 
Viscountess Dalrymple white net and satin, 


trimmed with old gold lace; and Lady Gold- | 


smid pale blue satin, with front of pink 
flowered brocade; diamond stars and pink 
flowers in the hair. 

Dover Hovss, Whitehall, was very recently 


the scene of a very brilliant reception, which | 
was given by the Countess of Dalhousie. Her | 
ladyship looked splendid in’a bodice and train | 
of satin, in a delicate shade of peach, the ' 


front of the gown being of white satin. 

The Duchess of Westminster's black dress 
was thickly threaded with gold ; the Duchess 
of Bedford wore black, with a pale mauve 
feather in the hair, diamond tiara, and other 
Ornaments; Lady Ela Russell was in pale 


blue satin, handsomely embroidered ; the | 


Countess of Seafield, ruoy velvet train lined 
with pink satin, over a petticoat of pink 
brocade, and splendid diamonds. 

Madame de Staal, grey and pink flowered 
satin looped over a skirt of ruby velvet; the 
Countess Sondes, black; Lady Lily Milles, 
white satin; the Countess of Strathmore, 
grey broché velvet trimmed with steel; Lady 
Rossmore, white brocade and pearls; Vis- 
countess Galway, pale grey brocade; the 
Countess of Lathom, golden brocade; Lady 
Wantage, black, trimmed with silver and 
beautiful diamonds ; and Hon, Mrs. Balfour, 
navy blue velvet and satin, 


| STATISTICS. 


Natronat Dents.—The prevailing opinion 
* that the public debt of England is larger than 
i the national debt of any other country is an 
! erroneous one. At the end of the year 1885 
| the English debt was £740,000,000 (in round 
! numbers). In 1883 the national debt in 
; France, reckoned in Hnglish money, was 
| £942,000,000, and ts now about £1,200,000,000. 
| In spite of the endeavours of the present 
: French ministry to check the colonial 
“jingo” policy the public debt is still 
| increasing. 

| Crcusrs.—The largest circus in Paris 
; accommodates only 7,000 people, while one in 
! ancient Rome could hold over 150,000, where 
: from 100 to 400 lions were let loose at a time. 
| Augustus filled the‘arena once with 3,500 wild 
; animals, and one Probus got up a free fight 
‘ between 1,000 witd boars, 1,000 stags, 1,000 
| rams, and 1,000 ostriches, and the occupants 
' of the upper galleries—the gods—had the 
' right to shoot arrows and javelins into the 
' melée. 





| 

| GEMS. 

Fearn 

| Let a2 woman do what she can, not because 


| she is 2 woman, but because she is one of j 
; 


, God's creatures. 

Tpteness is the hotbed of temptation, the 
| cradle of disease, the waster of time, the 
| canker-worm of felicity. 


| the past is spent and done with, and the 
| future is uncertain. 


Srupricrry, of all things, is the hardest to | 


| be copied, and ease is only to be acquired 
| with the greatest labour. ~ 
Goop men have the fewest fears. 
but one who fears to do wrong. He has a 
thousand who has overcome that one. 


is always speaking, and that is the great man 
who only speaks when he has a great word to 
say. 


; controlling the opinions of all the rest, so the 
| world has no title to demand the whole time 
of any particular person. 


Every man must patiently bide his time. 
He must wait—not in listless idleness—but in 
constant, steady, cheerful endeavours, always 
willing and fulfilling and accomplishing his 
task, that, when the occasion comes, he may 
| be equal to the occasion. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Coxp rice left over from one breakfast makes 
a very good dish for next morning, either in 
the form of rice balls patted up in the form of 
| potato balls, or in omelets. A rice omelet 
| should be made with two eggs to a cup of cold 
boiled rice, and care should be taken that it is 
| Served very hot. 


{ Cream Pre.—Three eggs, one cup sugar, one 
| teaspoonful cream tartar, one cup flower, one- 
half teaspoonful soda, two tablespoonfuls milk, 
one-half tablespoonful lemon flavouring ; 
beat the yolks of eggs with the sugar, dissolve 
soda in milk, stir cream tartar in flour, add 
whites beaten stiff last of all. 


To Keer Cut Frowrrs Fresu.—In the even- 
ing lay them in a shallow pan or bowl with 
their stems in a very little water, and cover the 
receptacle with a damp towel, one just wrung 
out of water. In the morning the flowers 
can be arranged in vases for the day. The 
stems can be slightly cut from day to day. 
Ejowers treated in this manner can be kept 
from one to two weeks and sometimes even 
longer. 


' 





Every man’s life lies within the present, for ! 


He has | 


Tuere is a better than the great man who } 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





A merry and contented spirit goes far 
towards the production of that happiness 
which is lasting and conducive to health. 
Where an ebsence of happiness exists, the 
physical and mental] health of the individual 
must suffer. A want of happiness may be 
consequent upon varioas causes, some of 
which are beyond our control; but, except in 
cases of incurable physical or mental suffer- 
ing, our happiness and the number of our 
healthful days are very much within our own 
grasp. 

Eayrrian Cueanuiness.—The higher and 
middle class of Egyptian Moslems are very 
clean. Their religion compelsthem to wash 
themselves frequently and so preserve their 
health ; but the foreigner will see in the 
streets of Cairo a tichly dressed and veiled 
lady, whose person is as cleanas frequent 
bathing can make it, leading by the hand a 
little child with a face besmeared with dirt, 
and with its clothes looking as if they had 
not been washed for months. The reason for 
this strange inconsistency is that an un- 

| washed and shabbily-dressed child is believed 
| to be less liable to the evil eye. Another 
inconsistency is that an Egyptian will go 
again and again to the bath in the same dirty 
shirt. He will wash himself thoroughly and 
then put on the same dirty shirt, because his 
ideas of cleanliness do not extend to his linen. 
MenTAL power grows in harmony with 
' thought and study just as long as the proper 
limits are observed. With wise exercise 
the reason grows clearer, the imagination 
i richer, the insight quicker, the judgment more 
accurate. But, if these limits are overstepped, 
if the mind be overworked and overstrained, 
it loses what it has been at so much pains to 
fain. Our wisest educators have long since 
given up the notion that the more knowledge 
‘ that can be crammed into the mind the 
stronger it will grow, and are now largely 
' engaged in the task of selection and on the 
problem of gauging the limits beyond which 
knowledge ceases to be power. 
A Sace Precertr.—An ancient Arabian 
| philosoper said :—‘‘ My son, go not out of the 
- house in the morning till thou hast eaten 


As no single man is born with the right of | something; by 20 doing thy mind will be more 


firm; and shouldst thou be insulted by any 
person, thou wilt find thyself more disposed to 
suffer patiently ; for hunger dries up and dis- 
orders the brain.” Hunger diminishes the 
bodily strength, thus irritating and enfeebling 
the mind. If study has to be done in the dark 
winter mornings, have the room warm and 
some light food prepared for the student. 
Irritability is often the result nf hunger. Some 
persons, who are naturally amiable, will be- 
come disagreeable snarlers when they are 
hungry. A dear old lady once used to say that 
in the course of her life she had always traced 
every feeling of irritability {to hunger. The 
instant she felt the slightest inclination to be 
dissatisfied with matters and’ things she had 
something to eat, and thus averted disagree- 
able results, 

Home-Mave Cases ror Corirry. — For 
knives, cut a piece of coloured canton flannel 
the width that can be conveniently hung on 
the china-closet door. Measure about’ twice 
and a-half the length of your knives, and hem 
both edges. Double it up from the bottom 
nearly as deep as a knife and‘stitch in rows 
about an inch apart, or so that a knife will 
slip in easily. If that makes more places than 
you wish for knives you can make some of the 
spaces two inches apart to put in tablespoons. 
Sew three or four brass or steel rings to the 
top, and screw into the door as many brass or 
steel hooks such as you can purchase at 
any ironmonger’s,and hangit up. Make a case 
for forks in same way only not quite as deep. 
One made of drab canton flannel, herring- 
boned across the hems with red, is very pretty, 
and does not easily become soiled. Another 
may be made of unbleached canton flannel, 





ornamented with a vine worked with blue 
embroidery cotton. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. 0. H.-—Do not trust him. 

Grace F.—Tae elder lover is preferable. 

RoseLLen. ~The matter cannot be discussed in these 
prges. 


D. F. R.—The eyebrows cannot be rendered heavier 
by any artificial means. 


E. R.—You should apply for copyiog to any lawyers 
about whom you know anything. 

H. L. M.—The words, “‘N» presents,” should be 
engraved on the lower left-hiad corner of the card of 
invitation, 

K N. 0.—There is no probabi ity of knec-breeches 

i into fashi this year unless on spe-zial 





oveasions, 
Cc. C. F.—A rivederci (Italian) means “ Adieu until 
again.” 


we meet Bravo (Italian) signifies ‘ Well 
done,” 


Gracit.—A tleman has n> reason to feel offended 
bacause the y to whom he has offsred his services 
as escort politely refuses the honour. 


Paysy.—1l. Your writiog indicates firmness and neat- 
ness. 2, Golden, auburn, and dark brown. It is a 
pure matter of taste 3. About nineteen. 4. Exercise 
it as much as possible. 


Cc. C.—l. “Prunus” msaans literally ‘‘a plum.” 
Prunus ts the betanical name of the genus of the great 
family of the Rosacee, containing the plum, almond 
and peach, 


Epwarp,—A slight bow is all that courtesy requires 
after an introduction. Shaking hands is optional, and 
i: s.oald rest with the older or the superior in social 
standing to make the advances, 


H H. M.—D> not entertain any feeling of respect, 
lect alune admiration, for a man who flirts with every 
lady he meets. His actions plainly show that he is 
using you as a mere playthiog. 


W. M. Y.—I!f you have money deposited in a bank in 
a town of which you are a resident, thecashier wi'l f. r- 
nish you with a deaft that will be payab’e in London ; 
if not, enlist the services of a friend having an account 
In some metropolitan bank. 


Best Max.—The best man has to see that the bride- 
groom is in his place, that the clergyman's fees, &:., are 
paid, and that the bridegroom hasthering He escorts 
the chief bridesmaid from the church, and at the break- 
fast returos thanks for the brid: smaids. 


Lis1z.—Powder applied to the skin gradually closes 
the pores, ani by thus clogging up nature’s drainage- 
tubes causes the skin to assume in many cases a 
yello vish, parchment-like hue, while in others pimples 
and blotches make their appearance. 


F. R.—A _highly-recommended f:eck'e-remover {fs 
compounded by mixing together 1 ounce of lemon-jutice, 
\ drachm of powdered borax, and 4 drachm of white 
sngar. It should be kept for a few days in a bot le, and 
th:n applied morning and night. 


Cc. W. B.—We are urable to solve the knotty problem 
propounded by you: ‘‘ What is the cause of some 
children growing to be so much taller than their 
parents?” It is doub less one of the inscrutable laws 
of nature that wll never be satisfactorily settled by 
human minds, 


F. C. B.—Handwriting cannot be taken as a certain 
i_dex of character, but ia many cases there are pecu- 
liar personal characteristics which show themselves very 
plainly in the penmanship. In yours the_indications 
ure of a quick, nervous disposttion. 2. A lock of light- 
brown of very delicate texture. 


PuitomMeta.—l. Plenty ef vigorous exercise and 
plain, temperat» living. 2. Leave themalone. 3. Try 
lemon jutce or glycerine applied night and mooning, 
and keep the hands always covered. 4 King Edward J. 
created his eldest son P.ince of Wales when he entered 
Carnarvon, and since then the Sovereign’s eldest son 
has always borne the title. 5. Very good. 


L T. W.—Night is that part of the natural day be- 
tween the time the sun sinks b2low the horizon and the 
time of his rising—in other words, the time elapsin 
bet ween sunset and sunrise. Toe popular meaning o 
morning is the time between dawn and the beginnirg 
of the forenoon, but in an astronomical dey it begins 
at t velve o’clock midnight and ends at twelve o'clock 
noon. 


S N. L.—Hazing isa term sometimes applied to the 
mis :hievous and often injurious tricks wh‘ch are played 
by the older undergraduates in colleges upon students 
who have just entered. The term, as well as the prac- 
tire, is of considera>le age; but during the last few 
years much effort has been put forth by the officers of 
such institutions of learning t2 suppress the custom as 
demoralising and barbarous. 


G. D. D.—When a man has been gone over “‘ seven 
years beyond seas,” as the law phrases put it, without 
any tidings whatever having been hai of him, though 
he is not lookei upon as dead, and though his wife 
ec nrot lawfully marry sgain, she canuvot be prosecuted 
for bigamy should he afterwards return. The wife's 
second marrige will be considered ill-gal, even if she 
and he both wish to have it annulled or set aside, the 
court having power to do soon a proper application 
being made to it. A woman who marriesa second time 
uader the circumstances in which your niece is placed 
is not in any way punishable by law. 


New Reaper.—There are several excellent treatises 
on water-colour painting, obtainable of any artists’ 
colourmin. In a)l of them will be found exgileis dtrec- 
tions concerning the mixing and blending of the colours, 
the preparation of ‘h» paprr and many other important 
puts, the enumeration and description of which 
would rc quire at least a column of this journal. 


8. C. J. —Uader the circumstances, there would be no 
impropricty ia invitiog the gentleman to call again. It 
is not proper, however, t» make the acquaintanc: of a 
gentleman in such an off-handed manner as that de- 
scribed—flirting with him in the street, and then 
allowing him to escort you home. The majority of men 
have but little respect for a lady with whom an ac- 
quaiutance can be so eatily made. 


Ecta —Ualess on iatimate terms with her gentleman 
visitor, the lady is not supposed to accompany him t» 
the door, the leave-taking generally occucring in the 
parlour. Still, this rale is not strictly observed, ex- 
cep"ing on extraordiaary occas as evening recep- 
tions the like, and consequently no actual breach 
of etiquette would be committ<d should she fail to obey 
te the letter of the law. 


G. W. 8.—We certainly have no such vehement feel- 
ings on the subject as you express. We believe in 
pepe Naw exercise their owu tis*e and judgment 
ia such matters, and have no disposition to interfere 
with them. When you build your owa country villa, 
you will probably have it constructed in such a manuer, 
and painted with such colours as will suit yourself, as 
you will have an unquestionable right t> do. 


THE TREASURE. 


There is a treasure you must find 
It you would happy be ; 

‘Tis richer than was ever mined, 
Or dived for in the sea ; 

Like other good, it mu-t bs sought, 
And, unlike ether things, 

It isnot bargsined f r and bought 
With golden offerings. 


Oh, it is nobler far than gems, 
O’er which the miser bows, 
Or Mammon’s hoard or diadems 
That burden royal brows. 
But few will sse it who devo’ 
Their days to storing pelf ; 
Who thin of naugh’ bat to promote 
Aggrandisement of self! 


Ye’ he this treasure finds who gives 
His b:tter nature play ; 

Who gathers, in the life he lives, 
The blossoms by the way, 

And tn his manly bosom 
Love's sweet emotions rise, 

And bids them stay till tims reveals 
‘The blissful mysteri+s, 


Oa, happy man ! since he has found 
Of all earth’s boons the best, 
Alife to which his own is bound 
By ties the tenderest ! 
For all thir joys love is the key ; 
Taey hwve no cares apart ; 
She knows his sturdy constancy, 
And he her faithful heart ! — 


L. 8. 8.—A learner’s outfit consisting of battery, 
key, sounder, book of instruction, wire and chemic 
—may be purvhased froma dealer in telegraphic instru- 
ments. With cons‘ant practice one may master the 
rudiments of telegraphy by using o1¢ of these instra- 
ments, but not so easily or thoroughly as when taught 
by a person having a pract cal knowlsdge of the various 
technicalities of the profession. 


W. D. R.—Indigestion, giddiness, headache, mental 
depression, &c , ars often the effects of continu us over- 
eating. Drugs ordinarily afford relief, but the 
omission for a weck or two of one or two meals a day 
will allow the system to recover itself, and will rid the 
patient of the disorders named. The frequent employ- 
ment of drugs weakens thestomach, Uuiess absolutely 
nec2ssary, do not use them. 


R. 8. D.—A quick cure for earache is the following: 
Take a small piec3 of cotton ba’ or cotton wool; 
make a depression in the centre with the fi ger, and 
fill the indentation with as much b‘ack per as will 
cover a sixpence ; then gather it intea and tis is 
up; dip the ball iuto s veet oil, and insert it in the ear, 
covering the latter with cotton wool, and using a 
bandage to keep it ia its place. 


H. W. F.—The first step in polishing a gun-stock is 
to scrape and sand-paper it: then, with a piece of fiae 
pumicestone and w:ter pass regularly over the work 
with the grain until the rising of the latter is down, 
after which, with powderei tripoli and boiled linseed- 
oil, applied with a rubber made of a piece of old felt, 
polish the piece to a bright face. This will be a very 
su vad polish, but it requires considerable tims ani 
experience. 


T. M. T.—Judged from your description, the man is a 
sconndsel of the worst kind, aud you should carefully 
guard yourself from his wiles. It was not only foolish 
be ey ro. oer allow him to bnag at gue = ne 

ter 80 gros: g you upon your meeting. 
Forbid him the privilege of agsia visiting you ; and 
should he persist in his purpose, place the mtter in the 


hands of your father or brothers, who will doubtless 
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8. D. F.—Were we to furnish business addresses*to all 
those desiring them, our answers would become simply 
a medium for the free advertisement of coia-dealers, 
brokers, produce and commission merchants, dec. 
Desiring to retain the space allotted to the answers to 
corres ents for material of more moment and greater 
general interest, such requests are — refused, and 
the qnestioners advised t> ensvult advertising 
columns of daily and weekly newspapers and the 
numerous mgazines published at the present day. 


A M. M.—The best knowa compos r of music now 
living is Verdi. He isin Italy. Rubinstein, although 
better known for instrumental music, has written 
several operas. He is a Rus.ian, and lives in 8t. 
Petersburg. Gounod was living in Paris lately. Li z+ 
is the greatest living musician, but his vocal music is 
quite oyershadowed by his music tor the plano and 
or-hestra. Sir Arthur Sallivan lives in England. There 
is, besides, a host of writers of operas of varsing de- 
grees of merit, such as Go!dmark and Dé ibres. y 
can be addresse 1 through the publishers of muste. 


G. R.—It is truly amusing to all_sob2r-thinking per- 
sons to read such a question as, ‘‘Can a girl of sixteen 
summers Carry on an en ent, without impropriety, 
with a gentlem in of nearly eighteen years?” Without 
exaggeration it. can be denominated ‘‘love in long 
clothes,” as neither one of th» subjects has the faintest 
idea of thetrue meaning of an engagement to marry, 
cr can define the responsibilities to be assumed when 
once they have become wedded. Let your minds dwell 
upor some other subject of greater im , and 
wit until nature bas furnishod you with more com- 
-~ sense to understand thoroughly what is required 
of lovers. 


C M.—To crystallise flowers construct or procure 
some basket: m de with pliable copper wire into fanci- 
ful forms, and wr«p them with -gauzs. Into these tie 
at the bottom, violvt«, ferns, g-raniam leaves—in short, 

flowers except full-blown ross, and sink them into 
a solution of alum (one pound of the alum to one gallon 
of warm water), after the solution has cooled. The 
colours wili th-n be preserved in their original beauty, 
and the crystallised alum will hold faster than when 
f-om a hot solution. When you hive a light covering 
of crystals that completely covers the articles, remove 
the basket carefully, and allow it to drip fir twelve 
hours. 


D. M. P.—Mausical scholars of the present day se:m 
to agree that the nat‘onal sopg of France, “‘La Mar- 
sellaise,” was not composed by Rouget de l’[sle, but 
was copied by him from the credo of the fourth mass 
of Holtzmin, of Muraberg, who composed it in 1776; 
and it was first sung in Strasburg, in the hotel of M.ne. 
de Montesson, in 1782. Roget de l’Isle produced it in 
1792. He was an officer, then stationed at Strasburg. 
Ion Paris it was sung for the first time by the band of 
mén who were brougat from Marsailles by Barbaroux 
to aid in the revolution of Aug. 10, 1792; hence its 
name of ‘LL? chant des Marsritlais,” and afterwards 
“ La Marsellaise,” 


A. W. T.—Io making an artificial fich-pond, where 
the earth is of that nature that it will not hold water, it 
is necessary to take an eq ial quantity of gravel, sand, 
and clay; let these be syr.ai over the proposed pond, 
and tempered with water, cutting the materials with a 
spade, and treading it well with the feet, in two cour: es 
or layers, each eight inches in thickness After this ix 
done cover the whole surface wi-h dry soil, four inches 
in thickness. The , after this process, will be per- 
fectly retentive, the water may be turned iato it 11 
soon as it is completed On the opposite side of the 
pool to where the water flo vs ia should be mads asort of 
waste weir with a few bricks level with the snur‘acs 
water in the pood, to trike away the overflow, and pre- 
vent the water from bec »m'ng sta ynant. 


H. W. S.—1. A pure soap which is peculiarly adapted 
for softening the skia is made as follows:—Take a 
quarter of a pound of castile soap—the older the be ‘ter 
—slice it down into a pewter jar, and pour upon it two 
quarts of alcohol. Piace the jar in a vessel of water at 
such a heat as wiil caus; the spirits to bil, when the 
soap will soon dissolve. Then put the jar, c'osely 
covered, ina warm place uatil the liquor is clarified ; 
take off any scum that may appear on the surface, ani 
pour it carefully from the dregs ; then sw it into the 
jr again, aad plice it in the vevsal of hos water—dis- 
tilling all ths spirit that will arise; dry the remaining 
mass in the open air for a few days, whea a white 
transp rent soap will be obtained, free from all alkalisc 
impurities, and perfectly void of smell A more ex- 
cellent toilet soap cannot be manufactured. 2. You: 
penmanship is very neat. 
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